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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
Mr. Roosevelt on Railway Rates—Santo Domingo’s Debts—The’ Panama 
Canal—Labor Questions—Politics in Cuba—The Polish Revolt—On the 
Hun River—The Russian Government—French Polittes, Etc. 


se ss st 

THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 

THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN 
One Farmer’s Wife: An Autobiography... ......-. 
The Political Crisis in England . . . . . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
How Congress Can Deal with the Trusts . . E. B. WHITNEY 
The Color-Bearer (Poem) . . . . . LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
The Real Situation at Panama . . A DIPLOMATIC OBSERVER 
The Riddle of Ubique. . . . . . . . +=MARK GUY PEARSE 
A Dream of Peace (Poem) ... . . ERNEST NEAL LYON 
Wonderful Jiu-Jitss. . . . . . . . + KATSUKUMA HIGASHI 

2 SF 


EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 


The Dominican Retreat Metcalf’s “ Organic Evolution” 
The Railway Question Mandell Creighton 

The Farmer’s Bond Servant Dixon’s “The Clansman” 

The Indian School Blunder Leroy-Beaulieu’s “ United States” 
Agricultural High Schools Old Testament Theology 

Seeds and Graft, Etc. Adrea, Etc. 
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New Yeat’s Poems 





Insurance, Financial, Etc. 














TIFFANY (@) STVDIOS — 





HE unequalled resources of the Tiffany Studios 

enable them to appreciate and develop to the 

fullest extent the artistic possibilities iatent in a 
given problem of 








INTERIOR DECORATION 








% Working together under the guidance of an acknowl- 
edged master of decoration, the artists and workmen of 
the Tiffany Studios are able to secure a rare dignity and 
distinction in the treatment of interiors. In any work 
entrusted to them, the very highest standard both in 
design and execution can be relied on, whether the 
scheme desired be simple or elaborate, or whether the 
amount expended be large or small. 


¢ TIFFANY STUDIOS’ showrooms are open to 
visitors at all times, and correspondence from those 
interested in any form of interior decorations is invited. 


333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 


(CORNER 25TH STREET) 


NEW YORK 


a 
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“THE KING OF LEXICONS” 


Weebster’s New Standard 








DICTIONARY 





Awarded Gold Medal Diploma by Superior Jury, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904. Other awards received at Osaka, Japan, 1903; Charleston, 1902; Buffalo, 1901. Another 
Great Honor. This ‘King of Lexicons’”’ has been unanimously adopted by the Chicago Board of 


Education, for use in the Public Schools. 


The work has deservedly won the 


Highest Distinction of Merit that the World can Bestow 





—_—— NOTABLE DEPARTMENTS 
Upward of 100,000 Words and 


Definitions 


6,000 Encyclopedic Subjects 


treated in Appendixes 
All New and Recently 


Coined Words defined 4 


762 pages; 900 
illustrations of 
all kinds 

26 full-page 
Charts and 


VE 


WX FIONARY 

















Six Colored 
lates 


MEBSTER'S 


Pronounc 
Biographi 
Dictionary 
Gazetteer of 
the World 
Dictionary of 
Biblical, 
Classical, 
Mythological and 
Historical Names 


Musical and Legal Terms 


Medical Words and Symbols 


Scientific Etymology 


Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations 


Size 6x8 inches, 1% inch thick. Weight, 2% ibs. 


7 SPECIAL COPYRICHTED FEATURES 


THE ONLY DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED CONTAINING 
ae 2 “wea 


invaluable for Teachers, Students, Lawyers, Stenographers, Literary and Professional 
‘People. Endorsed by Educators, Press and Public Everywhere 


Library Edition 
762 pages. Over 900 illustra- 
tions. 30 full-page plates, 
11 in colors. Flexible leath’ 
er, polished green edges. 
thumb-indexed, en- 9, 
closed in box, -$ 50 


Encyclopedic Edition 


Over 900 illustrations. 762 
pages. 26 full-page plates, 
six incolors. Half leather, 
stamped in gold, sprinkled 


indexed, --.-.- $1.90 





School Edition 


6x5 ins. 746 pages. 840 en- 
gravings, 14 full-page plates, 
cloth, marbled edges, 
special cover, indexed, 85¢ 
Plain edges, not in- 
dexed, 75¢ 


if you want the Best, get the Gold Medal Edition bearing Laird & Lee’ s imprint 








OTHER HANDY DICTIONARIES, 16mo, and VEST-POCKET Editions 


Salva-Webster Dict. 


Spanish-English, Eng.- 
Spanish. 0,000 words 
and definitions. Colored 

maps. List of Consulates. 
Conversations, etc. Illus- 
trated. Limpcloth, 30e. 
Library style, indexed, 
60c. Flexible leather, 
full gilt, indexed, $1.00 


Standard Spanish Dict. 


In use by U.S. Govern- 
ment. Only Vest-Pocket 
Dictionary we ¢ ro- 
nuuciation in ful ol- 
ored maps. silk cloth, 
indexed, 25e. Morocco, 
gilt, indexed, 50c. 








The New Modern Webster 
Ideal for District and 
Primary Schools. Half 
@ million in use. 60,000 
words and definitions. 
= ~. 160 engrav- 
> ol oi x 4% inches. 
School Edition, stiff cloth, 
ee stiff 


F Russia 
Leather, full gilt, thumb- 
indexed, $1.00. 

“*Kaiser’’ Dictionary 

(Vest- Pocket) German- 
English English-German. 
Pronunciation in both 
languages. Cloth, double 
index, 25c. Leather, gilt, 
double index, 50c. 








Littre-Webster Dict. 
French-English English- 
French. (Vest-Pocket.) 
60,000 words, definitions 
and idioms. Silk cloth, 
double index, 25c. Rus- 
sia leather, gilt, double 
index, 50c. 

Grimm-Webster Dict. 


German-English Eng- 
lish-German. 4 in. 


Inestimable for 

and travel Lim 
cloth, 25e. S*iff sil 
cloth, double ox, 
Morocco, full gilt, 
index, $1.00, 











For sale at all bookstores, by all jobbers, news companies and school-book supply dealers, 
or sent direct, on receipt of price, by publishers. 


LAIRD @ LEE, 263-265 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Romeike’s ""s.... 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” very newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States an Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMBEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y¥. 


THE WESTERN CHRONICLE 


Books and Literature 
FREE FREE FREE 


Is a monthly periodical, issued for the book lover, 
book collector, and book buyer, containing notes 
of special interest, and a list of some of the rare, 
scarce, and good books to be had from 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS C0. 


CLEVELAND 
Send us your name for the next issue. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W. BowEn, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, 

$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra, 
i RT 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


T° EUROPE, June 22, 1905. Includes Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, Greece, etc. Delightful tour over two months. 
19th season. Address HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TouRS, Plainfield, N. J. 














PE Special Scenic Summer Tour, first-class 
e throughout. Small party. $300. Also 
special art tour. Apply at once. 

Rev. L, D. TEMPLE, Watertown W., Mass. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of neryous and mental patients received. 25 
years’ expertence; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 


Lakewood N The LEXINGTON 
Main St., opposite 

9 = we Laurel House. 

A quiet, homelike family hotel. Sunny rooms; open wood fires; 

private and public baths; steam heat; electric light. Rates $15 


per week and up. It is as clean as a new cent. People come 
again and send their friends. A. 8. LARRABEE, Prop’r. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 











Table om Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms frum $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 


San Francisco 


os Angeles 
Portland 


Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria 
and other points in California, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia are 
best reached via the Chicago, Union Paci- 
fic and North-Western Line, over the 
only double-track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River and via 
the direct transcontinental route. The 


Overland Limited 


the famous electric-lighted daily train, the 
most luxurious in the world, less than 
three days to the coast, leaves Chicago 
daily at 8.00 p.m. Another fast train for 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland 
leaves at 11.00p.m. Daily and 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


excursions in Pullman tourist sleeping 
cars through without change. 


$7.00 Double Berth from Chicago 
The Best of Everything 
Full particulars on application. 





W. B, Kwtexery, 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


pm 
Roane 


Passenger 
Traffic Mgr., 
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and retain for it's patronage of the highest fg | Sailings weekly from New York. For lusts ed ee. 


— WILLIAM TAYLOR ebec a Ltd. 0 oe . w York; .A. Abi 
. . Co., a way, New York; .A. 
4LOR & SON, Proprietors come. Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, #81 
y, N.Y. 
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The Convenient Lovation, Tasteful Appointment, An 
sonable ©) Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- New Twin-Screw Steamship in service January, 196. 
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Hotel Dennis 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The world’s famous Winter and Spring 
resort is most attractive and the climate 
never more invigorating than at this 
season of the year. 

HOTEL DENNIS is delightfully lo- 
cated, directly facing the Ocean and Board- 
walk,and offers an unobstructed view from 
all parts of the house. 

Large heated sun parlor on first floor 
and smaller sun parlors on each sleeping 
floor, all overlooking the ocean. Hot and 
Golf 
Open all the year. 


WALTER J. BUZBY. 


cold sea water in private baths. 
Links in fine condition. 








Lakewood 


Among the —_ of New Jersey. A fachgonshio and health- 
ful Fall, Winter and Spring Resort 


The Laurel House 
Now Open. 
A. J. MURPHY, Manager 


The Laurel in the Pines 
Now Open. 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Manager 
HESE hotels are well-known throughout the country 
for the high standard of excellence maintained, and 


the select patronage which they have entertained for the long 
term of years since the inception of Lakewood as a resort. 


Reached by New Jersey Central Railroad. 
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Ghe ia 
Shoreham 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 


American and European Plans. J 











JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 
>= 











Relieves pain, reduces inflammation, 
checks severe bleeding, by the use of 


PONDS EXTRACT 


First Aid to the Injured. 
Hospital and home reliance in sudden accident, 
Sold only in sealed bottles under buf wrapper. 
Accept no Substitute 





GRAND ATLANTIC 
(NEVER CLOSED) 
Virginia Ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Rooms en suite with private bathe, nedading hot and cold 
ea water. «Delightful gun- Rartors, steam heated. Excellent 
table. Rates per da: i; $10 weekly. Capacity 700. Write 
for 1905 boo! Coach meets trains. 
A. U&. MITOHELL & CO. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R, R. 


Trains d agent Seems Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ay., 
as follows, fo: 


iN, vs New Lendon and Providence—t4:30 pits $1000, 
$1120, “xi: 0 21800, 1315:00, *T1S:01, *y 
iiltmanti 
vis Sprt eet Hae M., Ce +d ‘oA: :02, *11:00 P.M, 
orceste: 


Sa Norfolk {8:30 A.M 8: 
mn, Stockbridge, Bice Pivesteld—t4: 50, 8:50 A.M., 


BURY & WINSTED—+4:50 §6:00, +18:00 pas $7 10:02 
f RBURY ‘A.M., 1:08, +4:30, §915:01, +6:00, $6:00 ater- 
ee OMices 8 at Ba Bros a, Pare and + yo a algo at 
c road wa; uare, 
cig’ Firth “Ay Columbus’ Av., 649 Madison Av. 7. eats West 
gg 1 8t., 153 sist Tk St., In Brooklyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
‘Dally. " tixeept Sundays. sSundays only. pg 4 at 125th 8t. 
zaeeee 125th 8t. Sundays only. arlor Car Limited. |jHas 
Dining Car. ceParior and Sleeping car tiokets 


Cc, T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
O. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 


READING NOTICES 


GALIFORNIA, 




















Thirty-three Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The ‘Penns ania Railroad Company has ow 
for a special tem a A, tour thro 
2, leave New York, Philadelphia, Ba itimore 
~ ig on February 16, by the “ Golden 
Gate Special, mposed exclusively of Suliman —— 
smoking, dining, drawing-room sleeping, ee ae 
and observation cars, returning by March 
special train will be run over the entire route. The 
best hotels will be used where extended stops 
~ ¥ but the train will be at the constant 
1) 

Reasnarty tickets covering all necessa cxtienses, 
= from all points on Pennsylvania Railzoad except ~ 
ttsburg, from which point the rate will bé $370. 
For itineraries and further information apply to 
ticket agents; C. Studds, Haétern P t, : 
268 Fifth avenue, New York; Hugh Hasson J rae 
senger Agent Baltimore Distr Baltimore, Ma: m5 
M. Newbold, ory utheastern District, 1% 


Washin; 
Pittsburg “Pa.; or address Geo. W. 


Western Distri z - 
Boyd, General Passenger, Agent, Philadelphia. see, . 








Watt, Passenger Agent, 
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AT st. Louis A GRAND PRIZE was 
AWARDED ON VEGETABLES, BURPEE’S SEEDS] 


THE PRODUCTS OF 
F you garden you want THE BEST,—and we shall be pleased to mail you 
Burpee’s Farm ANNUAL FOR 1905, an elegant new book of 178 pages, which 
tells the plain truth, with hundreds of illustrations, beautiful colored plates, and 
describes superb Novelties of unusual merit. 
Write TO-DAY! A postal card will do, while it is sufficient 
to address simply BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., The World’s Largest Mail Order Seed Trade 











hema * SHAVING | 
careful fareners and gar- ¢ SF ICK } 











deners every where place confi- 
dence in Ferry’s Seeds—tho kind 


PERRY'S) 


SEED Ss Creamy—comforting. tel 


1 Le 


have been the atantned, for 4 yenae 
suey See ne 08 Cee Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving T. 
Seed o > g Tablets, Toilet 
‘ waco, An Waters, Talcusn Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 


nual /ree for the asking. Soap, etc., sold everywhere 
D. ms. - Fan RY 666... WRITE FOR BOOKLET ‘‘HOW TO SHAVE” 
FOS, ¥ THE J.B. WILLIAMS Co. 


Ay 
Grastonsury, Conn. fa iy 
ws ove 
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HOME 
Light is 
Advertising HEATING 


Should be a vital question with 


Old-fashioned all who are seeking home con- 
illuminants are forts. Bay State furnaces have 


poor advertising been heating homes economic 
ally and satisfactorily for sixty 


Electric light is odd years. They are the best 
good advertising that men and metal can make. 


Our Bulletin tells BARSTOW STOVE COMPANI, 


—MAKERS— 
Boston, Providence, New York. 
Please mention The Independent 














An expert in any branch of 
electrical service will be 
pleased to call for conference, 
without cost to the inquirer 











The New York Edison Co. 
55 Duane Street, New York 





a 
the throat. Avold imitations. 
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1905 


60th ANN UAL STATEMENT 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 





Assets January Ist, 1905 . 


Cash on hand and in Banks $1,172,329 91 
Loans on Collateral, U.S. Bonds and other 
securities . ‘ e+ ee 

United States and other Bonds, OOP ..ssccce TE ‘094, 401.33 
First Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 46,302,397.97 
eal IN akin scteio nk icc cic ecdiatcceret 8,109,690.97 
Loans on Policies in Force . 

Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations ... 


$89,101,591.37 


Interest due and accrued .... $1,621,010.63 
Net deferred and unreported 
premiums on Policies in 
2,789,154 .08 


$91,840,745.40 


1,118,143.40 


FOTCE . .ccccccccccccccccccce 





TOR ..0 sons. enneeeneens 


Liabilities 


Reserve Fund, according to 
the Actuaries’ and Ameri- 
can Tables of Mortality 
with 4 and 8 per cent. 
interest........ salcaunicatninte $84, 530,194.00 

Policy Claims in process of 
adjustment 

Deferred Endowment Claims 

Deferred Death Claims 

Present value of $357,258.84 
hereafter payable on Ma- 
tured Instalment Bonds , 

Allowance for Unpresented 
and Contingent Claims .. 

Dividends due and unpaid... 

Premiums paid in advance. . 


199,587 .33 
120,440 83 
122,214.49 


56,961.06. 5,918,227.30 
$5,922;518,10 





Surplus. 


$2,397 044.87 
93,237 ,790.27 
7,319,562.97 


MAkkeT VALUE OF BONDS OVER Par.... 
ASSETS ON MARKET VALUE BASIS 
Scrp.us oN MARKET VALUE Basis ...... 


POLICIES ISSUED AND REVIVED IN 1904 ,,...........26,801 
INSURIN $54,801,703.00: 


PoLiclES IN FORCE JANUARY 1, 1905.. 
INSURING ....... ++eeee.- $363,801 ,084,00 


were eereseee eee 








Receipts in 1904 
sabghee sees pbs season cpnedeenace Sin 


Profit ¢ on sales of foreclosed Real Estate . 
Total Receipts 
Balance January 1, 1904, 


Expenditures in 1904 


Death Claims $5,081 321,91 
Endowments ., 

Annuities 

Surrendered Policies ......... 
Dividends or Return Premi- 


1,488,159.44 


Total Paid Policyholders ._ $9,854,781.27 
Taxes on Real Estate 


Other Taxes, Fees and Li- 


Real Estate Expenses 
Investment Expenses 
Medical Expenses 

Legal Expenses 
Commissions and Agency Ex- 


Salaries and other Office Ex- 
eee 
Advertising, Printing and 
Postage.... 
Total Expenses and Taxes 
Premiums on Bonds Purchased 
Total Expenditures ..........- peepee 


Balance January 1, 1905 


368,144.69 


$101,749.616 98 


_ Increase in 1904 over 1903 


In Premium RECEIPTS $1,029,957.39 
In ToTaL RECEIPTS .. ‘ 1,244,332.61 
In Amount Patp Poicy ‘Houpers.. 
In Assets, Par VALUES 

In ASSETS, MARKET VALUES. . 

In SuRPLUS, PAR VALUES 

In SuRPLUS, MARKET VALUES . } 
In INSURANCE ISSUED AND REVIVED . 00 
In OUTSTANDING INSURANCE. 268. 337,523.00 


Ratio of Expenses and Taxes to Total Income, 
1904, 15.26 per cent.; 1903, 15.27 per cent. 


DIRECTORS 


Amzi Dodd 
Edward H. Wright 
Marcus L. Ward 
Fred’k M. Shepard 


Fred’k Frelinghuysen 
Albert B. Carlton 
Bloomfield J. Miller 
Rob’t F. Ballantine 


Edward L. Dobbins 
J. William Clark 
John O H. Pitney 
John R. Hardin. 
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Stall’s 
Books 


All people, sooner or 
ater in life, are bound 
_*o know the t.uth about 
_chemselves and the sexes. 
~ ==" It is human nature. 
The greatest duty of parents is to under- 
stand these vitally important truths themselves, 
and to make their children understand them— 








tn the right way. 


To tell these truths in an intelligent and 
straightforward manner, Stall’s Books have 
been written. The 8 books in this series are: 


FOUR BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D, 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know 


FOUR BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
and Mrs. Emma F, A, Drake, M.D. 

What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 


Ought to Krow 
$7 per copy, post free. Send for free table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co.*° papi Pa 


Caution: Don’t be deceived by those who imitate our advertisements 





Hartshorn 
Shade 
Rollers 


The genuine has 

Wood Rollers. the script signature of 

Tin Rollers. Stewart Hartshorn on 
the label. 











Registered 


and Rajah Silks. 








Trade Mark 


Washable Dees Goods 
For 1905 


Messrs. James McCutcheon & Co. call attention to this season’s Opening of their 
line of Washable Dress Goods for Spring. As usual the assortment includes a very 
wide and beautiful variety of staples and novelties in Wash Fabrics of every kind. 

Particular attention is directed to a new and very choice line of Dress Silks, 
including Clifton Bond Taffeta Suitings, Habutais, and the popular Burlingham 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 4 VEST 2s sTREET, 


N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


At the forty-sec- 
ond anniversary 
banquet of the 
Union League, in Philadelphia, last week, 
President Roosevelt was the guest of 
honor. His address, relating to the con- 
trol or supervision, by the Government, 
of corporations engaged in interstate 
business—and, especially, to the super- 
vision of railroad rates—has been the 
subject of much comment and discussion. 
Lincoln, he said, had been the President 
of the plain people, as far removed as 
Washington from the slightest taint of 
demagogy. The principles applied by 
Lincoln to the solution of the problems 
of his day should be applied now in solv- 
ing the problems, so largely industrial, of 
the present time: 


Mr. Roosevelt on Con- 
trol of Railway Rates 


“Unquestionably, the great development of 
industrialism means that there must be an in- 
crease in the supervision exercised by the Gov- 
ernment over business enterprises. This super- 
vision should not take the form of violent and 
ill-advised interference; and assuredly there is 
danger lest it take such form if the business 
leaders of the business community confine 
themselves to trying to thwart the effort at 
regulation instead of guiding it aright. 

“Neither this people nor any other free peo- 
ple will permanently tolerate the use of the 
vast power conferred by vast wealth, and espe- 
cially by wealth in its corporate form, without 
lodging somewhere in the Government the 
still higher power of seeing that this power, in 
addition to being used in the interest of the 
individual or individuals possessing it, is also 
used for and not against the interests of the 
people as a whole.” 


No finally satisfactory result, he con- 
tinued, could be expected from merely 


State action. The Federal Government 
must act. The business of the country 
Was now carried on in a way of which 


the founders of our Constitution could 
by no possibility have had any idea: 
“All great business concerns are engaged in 
interstate commerce, and it was beyond ques- 
tion the intention of the founders of our 
Government that interstate commerce in all its 
branches and aspects should be under national 
and not State control. If the courts decide that 
this intention was not carried out and made 
effective in the Constitution as it now stands, 
then in the end the Constitution, if not cton- 
strued differently, will have to be amended 
so that the original undoubted intention may 
be made effective. But, of course, a constitu- 
tional amendment is only to be used as a last 
resort, if every effort of legislation and admin- . 
istration shall have been proved inadequate.” 


Men in public life and the directors of 
great business interests should work not 
in antagonism, but in harmony toward 
this end. But where progress must be so 
largely experimental, the effort to make 
progress should be tentative and cau- 
tious: 

“We must grow by evolution, not by revo- 
lution. There must be no hurry, but there must 
also be no halt ; and those who are anxious that 
there should be no sudden and violent changes 
must remember that precisely these sudden and 
violent changes will be rendered likely if we 
refuse to make the needed changes in cautious 
and moderate manner.” 


At the present moment the greatest need 
was for “ an increase in the power of the 
National Government to keep the great 
highways of commerce open alike to all 
on reasonable and equitable terms.” The 
man who controls the use of the railroad 
“cannot be permitted to control it in his 
own interest alone ”: 

“It is not only just, but it is in the interest 
of the public that this man should receive the 
amplest payment for the masterful business ca- 
pacity which enables him to benefit himself 

285 
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while benefiting the public; but in return he 
must himself recognize his duty to the public. 
He will not and cannot do this if our laws 
are so defective that in the sharp competition 
of the business world the conscientious man 
is put at a disadvantage by his less scrupulous 
fellows. 

“Tt is in the interest of the conscientious and 
public-spirited railway man that there should 
be such governmental supervision of the rail- 
way traffic of the country as to require from 
his less scrupulous competitors, and from un- 
scrupulous big shippers as well, that heed to 
the public welfare which he himself would 
willingly give, and which is of vital conse- 
quence to the small shipper. Every important 
railroad is engaged in interstate commerce. 
Therefore, this control over the railroads must 
come through the National Government. 

“The control must be exercised by some 
governmental tribunal, and it must be real and 
effective. Doubtless there will be risk that oc- 
casionally, if an unfit President is elected, this 
control will be abused; but this is only another 
way of saying that any adequate governmental 
power, from the power of taxation down, can 
and will be abused if the wrong men get con- 
trol of it. 

“The details must rest with the lawmakers 
of the two houses of Congress; but about the 
principle there can be no doubt. Hasty or vin- 
dictive action would merely work damage; but 
in temperate, resolute fashion there must be 
lodged in some tribunal the power over rates, 
and especially over rebates—whether secured 
by means of private cars, of private tracks, in 
the form of damages or commissions, or in any 
other manner—which will protect alike the 
railroad and the shipper, and put the big ship- 
per and the little shipper on an equal footing. 

“We are not trying to strike down the rich 
man; on the contrary, we will not tolerate any 
attack upon his rights. We are not trying to 
give an improper advantage to the poor man 
because he is poor, to the man of small means 
because he has not larger means; but we are 
striving to see that the man of small means has 
exactly as good a chance, so far as we can ob- 
tain it for him, as the man of larger means; 
that there shall be equality of opportunity for 
the one as for the other. 

“We do not intend that this Republic shall 
ever fail as those republics of olden time failed, 
in which there finally came to be a government 
by classes, which resulted either in the poor 
plundering the rich or in the rich exploiting 
and in one form or another enslaving the poor, 
for either event means the destruction of free 
institutions and of individual liberty.” 


Commenting upon this address, Mr. 
Bryan says that the reasoning in it is 
perfectly sound, and that the position 
taken by the President is the correct one. 
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Statements made 
by several prom- 
inent railroad 
presidents last week show that the rail- 
way interest opposes any grant-of rate- 
making power to the Commission, while 
expressing a desire to co-operate with 
Mr. Roosevelt in preventing rebates or 
discrimination in any form. In the 
House committee, Chairman Hepburn’s 
bill has been laid aside, owing to Repub- 
lican opposition, and the Townsend-Esch 
bill approved in place of it. This is a vic- 
tory for the President, as the approved 
bill represents his views and was pre- 
pared with the aid of Attorney-General 
Moody. At a conference of the Repub- 
licans of the House, on Friday, it was de- 
cided, by a vote of 105 to 40, to bring this 
bill to a vote on Wednesday of this week. 
This decision was bitterly opposed by the 
Pennsylvania delegation. Mr. Sibley de- 
clared in the House that it was but the 
entering wedge, which, if driven home, 
would mean Government ownership in- 
side of ten years. He and his associates 
ask for delay and for a consideration of 
the question by a joint committee during 
the approaching recess. Action upon this 
bill, or one resembling it, in the Senate 
is not expected. Chairman Elkins’s 
questions to witnesses appearing before 
his committee disclose his opposition to 
the President’s plan—By unanimous 
vote the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has approved a report of its Com- 
mittee on Internal Trade, arguing against 
the proposed increase of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s power as “a 
fundamental departure in governmental 
administration, fraught, we fear, with 
grave danger.” Critics in the press point 
out that this committee of seven includes 
two railway presidents, two railway vice- 
presidents and others who are railway 
directors.—The evidence relating to the 
rebates given by the Atchison road to the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has 
been submitted by the Commission to 
the Attorney-General, who, it is expected, 
will prosecute both corporations. The 
Commission reports to him that the At 
chison company has been guilty of “ fla- 
grant, wilful and continuous violations 
of the law” during the last five years, 
and that it has also disobeyed the injunc- 
tion issued in March, 1902. Secretary 
Morton’s name is not mentioned. The 
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prosecution will be against the corpora- 
tion, and not against officers of it. In the 
House Mr. Baker has again suggested 
that Mr. Morton should be removed from 
the Cabinet. He has also formally re- 
quested the Commission to take up the 
question of the unlawful pooling agree- 
ment, said to have been made and signed 
by the Secretary. 


It is now understood 
that the protocol, or 
“memorandum for a 
proposed agreement,” signed at Santo 
Domingo city on the 2oth ult., will not 
be sent to the Senate. In some respects 
it is not satisfactory to the State De- 
partment. Minister Dawson and Presi- 
dent Morales are now at work upon a 
treaty, which will be submitted to the 
Senate, but action upon it before the end 
of the session is not expected. An official 
copy of the original agreement shows 
that it very closely resembles a treaty, 
except that there is no provision in it for 
ratification by the Senate. It was to go 
into effect on February Ist. Dispatches 
were published on the 2d, saying that 
representatives of the United States had 
already assumed control of the custom 
houses, but this was denied on the fol- 
lowing day. It is now authoritatively 
stated that the terms of the protocol will 
not be enforced until after the ratification 
of a treaty. Without regard to the new 
agreement, however, representatives of 
our Government will probably take 
charge of the custom houses at Sanchez, 
Samana and Monte Christi. They are 
authorized to do so by the terms of the 
arbitration award of the Gray Commis- 
sion, providing for the payment of the 
claims of an American corporation. 
Commander Dillingham has been cruis- 
ing along the north shore of the island 
in the “ Newark,” conferring with the 
authorities at the several ports, and striv- 
ing to pacify those who regard Morales 
and the agreement with hostility. Some 
Senators, even on the Republican side, it 
is said, thought for a time that the Sen- 
ate was not to be consulted with refer- 
ence to the agreement. The question in- 
volved is regarded as one of far-reaching 
importance, in its bearing upon the 
course of the United States hereafter 
with respect to European claims against 
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South American and Central American 
countries. For this reason, some ob- 
servers at Washington predict that the 
forthcoming treaty with Santo Domingo 
may not be ratified within a year. At the 
same time, the possibility of forcible in- 
tervention in Santo Domingo by Euro- 
pean creditors, if the proposed agreement 
is not approved without much delay, has 
not been sateen 


a accordance with the 
Canal President’s plan for a re- 
construction of the Panama 
Canal Commission, there has been re- 
ported by the House Committee a bill 
abolishing the present Commission and 
placing the government of the Zone and 
the construction of the canal wholly in 
the hands of the President, in whom are 
vested all civil, judicial and military 
powers for the Zone, and all rights and 
powers under the Canal Treaty, until 
Congress shall otherwise order. He may 
vest these powers in other persons, and 
he is authorized to construct the canal 
through the agency of an Executive De- 
partment, employing men and fixing their 
compensation. In its report the commit- 
tee estimates as follows the time needed 
for construction: 90 feet summit level, 
10 years; 60 feet, 12 years; 30 feet, 15 
years ; sea level, 20 years. Minister Bar- : 
rett says the engineers on the Isthmus 
think a sea-level canal can be made in 
10 years——The great volcano, Momo- 
tombo, on the northwest shore of Lake 
Managua, in Nicaragua, after remaining 
quiet for fifty-three years, suddenly burst 
out with great violence on the 16th ult. 
At the Pacific port of Corinto the flames 
were seen and the roar of the eruption 
was heard. Earthquakes preceded this 
outburst.—It is asserted that there is no 
epidemic of yellow fever on the Isthmus. 
Since our Government assumed. control 
of the Zone there have been 32 cases, 9 
of which were fatal. 


The House Judiciary Com- 
——_ mittee voted last week to 
postpone indefinitely further. 
consideration of the Anti-Injunction bill, 
which prohibited the use of injunctions 
in labor controversies. This is the bill 
which was the subject of many interest- 
ing hearings during the first session of 
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the present Congress, when it was vig- 
orously opposed by associations of em- 
ployers and as earnestly supported by 
labor unions.—In the Connecticut Legis- 
lature a bill has been introduced by a 
prominent member, who is counsel for 
the New York and New Haven Railroad 
Company, providing that in case of a 
labor disagreement (affecting railroad, 
gas, telegraph, telephone, water or truck- 
ing companies) the question shall be re- 
ferred to a Board of Arbitration consist- 
ing of two directors of the company, two 
employees and the Attorney-General. 
This board must report within one week, 
and in the meantime the employees shall 
take no action. Three days’ notice must 
precede any strike or any decrease or in- 
crease of wages. The penalties are fines 
or imprisonment.—A threatened strike 
on the new subway in New York 
was prevented last week by concessions 
from the company, which appears to have 
been requiring a longer work day than 
was provided for in a recent agreement. 
—Two years ago the Patch Manufactur- 
ing Company, in Rutland, Vt., sued the 
local lodge of the Machinists’ Union for 
striving to keep non-union men out of its 
shops and for a boycott, recovering 
$2,500 damages. This verdict has now 
been sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the State, and the company will under- 
take to collect the money from the lodge 
and from individual members of it who 
own real estate in the town. 
wt 

, It is now expected at 
—" Washington that the 

. pending arbitration treat- 
ies will be amended in committee by 
requiring the submission of each indi- 
vidual project of arbitration to the Sen- 
ate for approval by a two-thirds vote. 
This, it is said, will satisfy the South- 
ern Senators who have insisted upon 
an amendment specifically excluding 
claims relating to repudiated State 
bonds. It may also cause a with- 
drawal of all the treaties by the Presi- 
dent—The Hay-Bond treaty of reci- 
procity with Newfoundland, long pend-. 
ing in committee, will be reported fa- 
vorably with amendments which rep- 
resent concessions to the fishing inter- 
ests of the New England coast—Two 
more indictments again Senator Mitch- 


ell are announced. In these he is 
charged with unlawfully preparing 
affidavits to be used fraudulently in 
land cases, and with receiving from a 
man named Krebs $4,200 to be used in 
procuring the approval of certain appli- 
cations at the Land Office in Wash- 
ington. The Senator publishes an ex- 
plicit denial—In a message to Con- 
gress the President directs attention to 
the fact that no statistics relating to 
marriage and divorce have been col- 
lected by the Federal Government 
since 1886, and that few States provide 
for the collection of them. He recom- 
mends that the Director of the Census 
be authorized to collect statistics on 
these subjects, covering the period 
from 1886 to the present time, in order 
that intelligent action in the direction 
of uniform divorce laws may be pro- 
moted.—An act transferring the con- 
trol of the forest reserves and all work 
pertaining to them from the Interior 
Department (Land Office) to the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been 
signed.—The incorporation laws of the 
District of Columbia are so lax and 
defective that the President, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, recommends that 
the granting of charters be suspended 
until the statutes can be improved. 
More than 2,200 companies have been 
incorporated during the last two years, 
many representing no actual invest- 
ment, altho the total nominal capitali- 
zation exceeded $4,000,000,000. In two 
days recently three men procured the 
incorporation of more than 100 com- 
panies, all having the same trustees, 
and representing a nominal capital of 
nearly $350,000,000. 
ws 


As the national nominating 
conventions of the parties are 
to be held this year, President 
Palma has decided to attach himself to 
one of the political organizations. It is 
assumed that he desires to be nominated 
and elected again. Responding, last 
week, to an address from the Executive 
Committee of the Moderate party, he an- 
nounced that he was in accord with the 
principles and doctrines of that party, and 
should be regarded as completely iden- 
tified with it. Thereupon five members 
of his Cabinet resigned, in order that he 
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might be free to select new Ministers. 
He declined to consider their resigna- 
tions, saying that his association with 
the Moderate party did not necessarily 
affect the Cabinet. It is expected, how- 
ever, that two or three of the resignations 
will eventually be accepted.—The effect 
of reciprocity upon our trade with Cuba 
is shown by the official returns for the 
calendar year 1904. Our imports from 
the island ($74,950,000) exceed those of 
1903 by nearly $18,000,000, or about 31 
per cent., although imports from other 
islands of the West Indies were de- 
creased. Our exports to Cuba ($32,644,- 
000) showed an increase of almost 39 per 
cent. 
as 

Owing to the activity of 
ladrones, or bandits, in 
Cavité and Batanyas, 
martial law has been proclaimed in those 
provinces of Luzon. Several native 
municipal officers have been arrested as 
accomplices of the outlaws, who are said 
to have tortured the prisoners taken 
during their recent raid upon the town 
of San Francisco de Malabon.—Several 
American warships have sailed from 
Manila to the southern waters of the 
archipelago, as a precaution to prevent 
any violation of neutrality if Russian or 
Japanese ships should enter southern 
harbors.—It appears that the bill reduc- 
ing our duties on Philippine sugar and 
tobacco to 25 per cent. of the Dingley 
rates will not be passed in Washington 
at this session, owing to the opposition 
of domestic sugar and tobacco interests. 
The act empowering the insular Govern- 
ment to guarantee interest upon bonds 
issued for railway construction has been 
signed. It is hoped that under this act 
1,000 miles of railway will be built. 
Manila newspapers speak of large invest- 
ments soon to be made by capitalists from 
the States in the cocoanut and linseed oil 
industries. They point to the approach- 
ing completion of a trolley system of 45 
miles at Manila and the sewerage system 
recently finished there at a cost of 
$3,200,000. 
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& 
The situation in Venez- 
uela remains about the 
same. President Castro, 
however, is expected back in Caracas this 
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week and negotiations with Minister 
Bowen will doubtless be renewed. In the 
meantime the Administration will insist 
on Castro’s arbitrating the various points 
at issue with us and will doubtless go 
even to the length of sending warships 
to La Guayra if no other course will 
bring Venezuela to terms. The latest 
rumors are that a revolution against Cas- 
tro is on the point of breaking out, but, 
barring assassination, Castro has little to 
fear, for his hold over Venezuela is ab- 
solute——Last week Saturday a small 
revolution was started in Argentina, 
generally considered the most prosperous 
and law-abiding of all the Latin Ameri- 
can republics save Mexico. The cause 
of the disturbances is obscure, but they 
seem to have been instigated by the radi- 
cals and to have taken place in three of 
the outlying provinces. Order was 
restored, however, in forty-eight hours, 
after several rioters were killed, 30 in- 
jured and about 250 arrested. It is now 
reported that the Government has the in- 
surrection completely in hand and the 
decree calling out the National Guard 
has been annulled.—A statue of Christ 
has been erected on the summit of the 
Andes on the boundary line between 
Chile and Argentina to commemorate 
the treaty of peace between the two coun- 
tries. 
& 

The new French Cabinet 
under M. Rouvier has re- 
ceived a vote of confidence 
from the Chamber of Deputies and will 
continue the general program of the 
former Premier, M. Combes. He 
promises to put an end to the spying sys- 
tem so long in vogue in the army and to 
punish all future offenders, whether 
Clericals or Masons. In regard to the 
abolition of the Concordat he stated in 
the Chamber: 

“Separation was not a part of the original 
program of the Combes Cabinet, but arose 
only through special circumstances. If separa- 
tion is made in the sense of liberty, it is well 
we should understand it thus. While reserv- 
ing the rights of the state and respecting lib- 
erty of conscience of Catholics, we would like 
to accomplish this reform with unanimity. 
The Government will not oppose discussion of 
separation, but thinks it better first to discuss 
the income tax.” 


Of the new members of the Cabinet it is 
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said that M. Gaston Thomson, the 
Minister of Marine, is strongly in favor 
of battle ships and will revise the con- 
struction program to give more promi- 
nence to this part of the navy. M. Du- 
jardin Beaumetz, the new Under Secre- 
tary of State for Fine Arts, was a pupil 
of Cabanel. He proposes to encourage 
French artists by valuable prizes rather 
than by the purchase of their pictures for 
museums. He will restore the censor- 
ship for music halls, but do away with it 
entirely for the theaters——With the ex- 
ception of such conservative papers as 
Patrie, which expresses the hope that 
order will be maintained in St. Peters- 
burg “as it was in Warsaw,” the entire 
French press is in sympathy with the 
revolutionists and condemns the St. 
Petersburg massacre in the strongest 
terms. This feeling against the ally of 
France has found expression even in the 
Chamber. The Socialist papers have 
opened subscriptions for the families of 
the people slain by command of “ Nicho- 
las the Second and the Last.” 


as 


The strikes in St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow and other Rus- 
sian cities are practically 
over, but in Poland the workmen are 
still out in many places, and street riot- 
ing and the pillaging of shops have 
continued in Warsaw, Lodz and Ra- 
dom. The police report 57 killed, in- 
cluding six women and three children, 
in the disturbances at Warsaw. The 
newspaper correspondents estimate 
over 300 were killed. The strikers de- 
mand an eight-hour day, old age pen- 
sions and other concessions which the 
employers declare to be impossible un- 
der present conditions. At Lodz strict 
order has been maintained through the 
vigilance of the Governor-General, 
with very little loss of life. In War- 
saw the workmen searched the houses 
of that quarter of the city inhabited by 
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the criminals, who took advantage of. 


the disorder to sack shops and plunder 
dwellings, and killed all persons found 
in possession of stolen property. News- 
papers are now being issued in Poland, 
but under the strict censorship of the 
new Secretary of the Interior. The 
280 students of the Warsaw gymna- 
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sia who threatened to strike unless 
the Polish language was introduced 
into the public schools have been ex- 
pelled and will never be permitted to 
attend any Government school. They 
also lose their privilege of performing 
military service as one year volunteers, 
and will have to serve three or four 
years in the ranks. 
a 


What was hailed by 
the Novoe Vremya 
as an event of excep- 
tional importance, which was expected 
to placate the workmen and do much 
toward restoring order, was the reception 
by the Czar of the delegation of work- 
men from the St. Petersburg factories 
in the Alexander Palace at Czarkoé- 
Selo. The workingmen were selected by 
the employers of thirty-two industrial 
establishments, and were accompanied by 
Minister of Finance Kokovsoeff and 
Governor-General Trepoff. The Em- 
peror received themin the great hall of the 
palace with the usual words “ Good-day, 
my children,” to which the workmen re- 
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plied, “We wish your Majesty good 


health.” The Emperor then read the 
following speech, which was afterward 
posted in the St. Petersburg factories: 


“T have summoned you in order that you 
may hear my words from myself and communi- 
cate them to your companions. The recent 
lamentable events, with such sad but inevitable 
results, have occurred because you allowed 
yourselves to be led astray by traitors and ene- 
mies to our country. When they induced you 
to address a petition to me on your needs they 
desired to see you revolt against me and my 
Government. They forced you to leave your 
honest work at a period when all Russian 
workmen should be laboring unceasingly in 
order that we might vanquish our obstinate 
enemy. Strikes and disgraceful demonstra- 
tions led the crowds to disorders which 
obliged, and always will oblige, the authorities 
to call out troops. As a result innocent peo- 
ple were victims. 

“TI know that the lot of the workmen is not 
easy. Many things require improvement, but 
have patience. You will understand that it is 
necessary to be just toward your employers 
and to consider the condition of our industries. 
But to come to me as a rebellious mob in order 
to declare your wants is a crime. 

“In my solicitude for the working classes I 
will take measures which will assure that 
everything possible will be done to improve 
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their lot and obtain an investigation of their 
demands through legal channels. I am con- 
vinced of the honesty of the workmen and their 
devotion to myself, and I pardon their trans- 
gression. Return to your work with your com- 
rades and carry out the tasks allotted to you. 
May God assist you.” 


After leaving the palace the workmen 
were conducted to a church, where they 
prayed, kissed the tokens and placed 
lighted candles before the shrines. Then 
they were entertained at dinner, where 
the health of the Czar was drunk with 
cheers. On the following day a deputa- 
tion of five workmen from the Govern- 
ment printing works, accompanied by 
the Minister of Finance and Prince 
Solitzine, were received by the Emperor, 
who asked each man about his work and 
hours of labor, and expressed satisfaction 
with those who had continued their work, 
after which the workmen were entertained 
at dinner in the palace. The imperial 
family gave $25,000 to Governor-General 
Trepoff for the families of the workmen 
who fell in the riots. So far, however, 
from being conciliated by this royal re- 
ception the workmen of St. Petersburg 
to the number of 4,000 issued a manifesto 
repudiating the delegates and declaring 
that since they were not elected by the 
workmen themselves they were not in 
any sense representatives. The workmen 
in Lessner’s torpedo factory tore down 
the Emperor’s speech, which had been 
posted up. Governor-General Trepoff 
notified Lessner that the 900 men who 
were concerned in this must not be al- 
lowed to return to work. Lessner pro- 
tested that it was impossible to replace 
these skilled workmen and that it was 
necessary that the factory should not be 
closed, because they were supplying ur- 
gently needed material for the fleet. The 
Governor-General, however,-insisted and 
the factory was closed in spite of the 
protests of the Admiralty and the War 
Office. 

a 
Prince 
Mirsky, 
couragement of the 
zemstvos was the beginning of the pres- 
ent liberal movement, has resigned as 
Minister of the Interior on the ground 
of ill health. Mr. Bouligan, a reaction- 
ary, has been appointed to the position. 
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Mr. Svereff, the chief censor of the press, 
has also resigned. Mr. Muravieff, Min- 
ister of Justice, has been made Ambassa- 
dor to Rome, and his place is filled by 
Mr. Manukhin, who at the reception in 
his honor declared that his policy was 
that defined by the Czar’s decree of De- 
cember 25th.: The Committee of Minis- 
ters appointed to devise means to carry 
this decree into effect has reported in 
favor of increasing the power and inde- 
pendence of the Senate, and the Czar has 
approved of the changes. All exceptions 
to the ordinary course of laws are forbid- 
den and where the Czar has referred an 
exceptional change to a committee of 
Ministers this commitee must report to 
the Senate. All persons who have suf- 
fered. from the arbitrary acts of admin- 
istrative bodies are to be allowed access 
to the Senate and the existing right of 
the Senate to initiate legislation will be 
extended. A new office is created, that 
of First President of the Senate, who 
will have the right of personal relations 
to the Czar. Local courts of justice con- 
nected with the Senate will be estab- 
lished.—The Foreign Minister, Count 
Lamsdorff, has formally disavowed at 
the demand of the British Government 
the action of the Deputy Chief of Police 
of Moscow in posting notices that the 
strikes were fomented by Japan and 
Great Britain. In regard to the attacks 
upon the British Consul-General Murray 
and Pro-Consul Mucukain in Warsaw it 
is officially reported by the Russian au- 
thorities that the two men were in a 
crowd when the streets were cleared by 
the Cossacks, but it is not yet established 
whether the cut on the forehead of the 
Pro-Consul was made by a military sabre 
or a club in the hands of a striker.— 
Maxim Gorky is still imprisoned in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, but 
Professor Gessen has been released.— 
Nothing is certainly known of the where- 
abouts of Father Gapon and but little 
reliable information is given as to his 
personality. According to the Paris 
Temps he was chaplain of the St. Peters- 
burg prison for convicts awaiting de- 
portation to Siberia—Senate Procurator 
Johnsson was assassinated in Helsing- 
fors, on account of his pro-Russian sym- 
pathies, by an officer in uniform who 
gave the name of Alexander Gadd. 
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The remarkable success 
of the Japanese in con- 
trolling disease by keep- 
ing good sanitary conditions among the 
troops and in the cure of the wounded 
has aroused the admiration of the world. 
It is incomparably better than our own 
in the Spanish War under much more 
favorable circumstances. The latest re- 
port from General Oku’s army gives the 
following interesting statistics: 

“The figures show that up to December Ist 
there were treated 24,642 cases of disease. Of 
these forty resulted fatally, 18,578 patients re- 
covered, 5,609 were sent to Japan, and the re- 
mainder were undergoing treatment when the 
figures were compiled. It is believed that these 
figures are unequaled in the history of war- 
fare. 

“There were only 193 cases of typhoid and 
342 of dysentery, while of beri beri there were 
5,070. The other cases of disease were not 
serious. 

“The casualties in General Oku’s army from 
May 6th to December r1oth were as follows: 

“Killed, officers, 210; men, 4,917; wounded, 
officers, 743; men, 20,337; missing, officers, 4; 
men, 402. Sixteen per cent. of the wounded 
died, 19 per cent. recovered in the field and 65 
per cent. were sent to Japan. Eighty-five per 
cent. of the wounds were inflicted by rifle shots, 
8 per cent. by artillery and 7 per cent. by cold 
steel. The largest percentage of recoveries was 
in the cases of chest wounds. Most of the re- 
coveries were due to the small caliber of the 
rifle bullets.” 

& 


Detailed reports from the 
seat of war indicate that 
the fighting on the Hun 
River, northwest of Liao-Yang, in which 
the Second Russian army under General 
Gripenberg was repulsed in the attempt 
to turn the Japanese left flank, was more 
serious than was at first reported. The 
Russians admit a loss of over 10,000 men, 
killed and wounded, and the Japanese 
7,000. After the capture of the village 
of Hei-Kou-Tai by the Japanese they 
buried 900 Russian dead. The suffering 
of the troops on both sides during the 
five days’ fighting was terrible, on ac- 
count of the weather. Many of the en- 
gagements were fought in bitter winds 
and snowstorms and the temperature fell 
to 20° below zero. The earthworks 
erected by the Japanese at Sandepu and 
the neighboring villages were frozen so 
solid that the bombardment of the Rus- 
sian field artillery was ineffective. Steel 
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pointed shells and nickel bullets could 
not penetrate and the fire of the mortars 
was continued day and night without ef- 
fect. The surgeons could give little aid 
to the wounded, many of whom perished 
from the cold. When the sun shone its 
blinding glare on the snow was almost 
as much an impediment as the driving 
sleet. The Japanese gained most of their 
successes by night attacks. In their pur- 
suit of the retiring Russians the Japanese 
were attacked in the rear by a regiment 
ambushed in the village of Suma-Pao, but 
they turned and destroyed the regiment 
with the exception of 200 men, who sur- 
rendered. Most of the Russians retreated 
to the west bank of the Hun, but the 
Japanese did not attempt to follow them 
far, and they still hold towns five miles 
north of Sandepu. Lieutenant-General 
Gripenberg has resigned command of the 
Second Russian army, ostensibly on the 
ground of ill health, but it is variously 
rumored that he was removed because of 
his failure to accomplish the turning 
movement, or because he persisted in the 
vain attack on Sandepu, uselessly sacri- 
ficing so many troops, or that he re- 
proached General Kuropatkin for not 
giving him proper support and General 
Kuropatkin struck him in the face. 
Lieutenant-General Mylov will succeed 
him. The Japanese have kept the Rus- 
sian soldiers informed of the disorders 
in European Russia and the opposition 
expressed to the war by flying kites into 
their lines carrying news matter and also 
photographs showing the kind treatment 
accorded to the Russian prisoners in 
Japan. The extreme Japanese left has now 
been extended to the western bank of the 
Hun River and all attempts of the Rus- 
sians to dislodge this intrenched outpost 
have so far failed. A night attack by the 
Japanese on the village of Tchan-Chan, a 
few miles north on the same side of the 
river, was repulsed with a loss of about 
300 on each side. In :.e recent engage- 
ments three of the Russian generals were 
severely wounded. General Mistchenko’s 
kneecap was fractured; General Kon- 
dratovitch was shot through the lungs 
and a bullet lodged in his spine; General 
Dembovski was shot at Sandepu. On 
the Japanese side General Matsumura, 
who commanded the operations at 203- 
—— Hill, died from concussion of the 
rain. 
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Ye By His Majesty Mutsuhito 
— 4s DY Emperor of Japan 


The gods that rule our land from ancient years 
Will take the ancient precedents to shape 
The course of our new age. 





Il 
By Her Majesty Haruko 
Empress of Japan 
Throughout the land one voice sounds loud and clear 
As from one soul, possessed by one deep thought, 
—To bear the suffering people’s heavy load. 
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[Every New Yeat the Emperor and Empress of Japan celebrate the day with an original 
poem. This year we print the poems which have just appeared in the Kokunin Shimbun 
and are translated by Mr. Lloyd, one of our valued Japanese correspondents, Mr. Lloyd 
writes that he takes the Emperor’s poem to be another way of saying that God is our help 
in ages past and our hope for years to come, and the Empress’s poem to express her gratitude 
for the many tokens of practical sympathy whih she has been able to see around her. — Eprror.] 
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One Farmer’s Wife 


{The champions of most of our industrial classes, coal miners, factory girls, gar- 
ment workers and household servants, are numerous and voluble, but the hardships of 
farmers’ wives rarely appear in print. For that reason we are glad to be able to add 
to our series of representative “‘ personal confessions” the following narrative of an 
Illinois farmer’s wife. It was not originally submitted to us in its present form, but 
was a brief account of farm life from a woman’s point of view, and was sent in to us 
at the suggestion of the correspondence school mentioned in the text. The article 
was unavailable as it stood, but it seemed to have “ possibilities,” so we returned the 
manuscript to her with the suggestion that she write a truthful narrative of her life 
and “tell everything.” In response to the request we received the following article, 
which we publish without change. We hope that the money received for it and the 
joy of seeing it in print will not induce the author to neglect entirely her domestic 


duties to attempt a literary career. 
EDITOR. ] 


HAVE been a farmer’s wife in one of 
the States of the Middle West for 
thirteen years, and everybody 

knows that the farmer’s wife must of 
a necessity be a very practical woman, if 
she would be a successful one. 

I am not a practical woman and con- 
sequently have been accounted a failure 
by practical friends and especially by my 
husband, who is wholly practical. 

We are told that the mating of people 
of opposite natures promotes intellectual- 
ity in the offspring; but I think that 
happy homes are of more consequence 
than extreme precocity of children. 
However, I believe that people who are 
thinking of mating do not even consider 
whether it is to be the one or the other. 

We do know that when people of op- 
posite tastes get married there’s a 
discordant note runs through their entire 
married life. It’s only a question of 
which one has the stronger will in deter- 
mining which taste shall predominate. 

In our case my husband has the 
stronger will; he is innocent of book 
learning, is a natural hustler who believes 
that the only way to make an honest liv- 
ing lies in digging it out of the ground, 
so to speak, and being a farmer, he finds 
plenty of digging to do; he has an in- 
herited tendency to be miserly, loves 
money for its own sake rather than for 
its purchasing power, and when he has 
it in his possession he is loath to part 
with it, even for the most necessary 
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We discuss the article in our editorial columns.— 


articles, and prefers to eschew hired help 
in every possible instance that what he 
does make may be his very own. 

No man can run a farm without some 
one to help Lim, and in this case I have 
always been called upon and expected to 
help do anything that a man would be 
expected to do; I began this when we 
were first married, when there were few 
household duties and no reasonable ex- 
cuse for refusing to help. 

I was reared on a. farm, was healthy 
and strong, was ambitious, and the work 
was not disagreeable, and having no chil- 
dren for the first six years of married 
life, the habit of going whenever asked 
to became firmly fixed, and he had no 
thought of hiring a man to help him, 
since I could do anything for which he 
needed help. 

I was always religiously inclined; 
brought up to attend Sunday school, not 
in a haphazard way, but to attend every 
Sunday all the year round, and when I 
was twelve years old I was appointed 
teacher to a Sunday school class, a posi- 
tion I proudly held until I married at 
eighteen years of age. 

I was an apt student at school and be- 
fore I was eighteen I had earned a teach- 
er’s certificate of the second grade and 
would gladly have remained in school a 
few more years, but I had, unwittingly, 
agreed to marry the man who is now my 
husband, and tho I begged to be released, 
his will was so much the stronger that 
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I was unable to free myself without 
wounding a loving heart, and could not 
fiid it in my heart to do so. 

All through life I have found my dis- 
like for giving offense to be my undoing. 
When we were married and moved away 
from my home church, I fain would have 
adopted the church of my new residence, 
but my husband did not like to go to 
church; had rather go visiting on Sun- 
days, and, rather than have my right 
hand give offense, I cut it off. 

[ always had a passion for reading; 
during girlhood it was along educational 
lines; in young womanhood it was for 
love stories, which remained ungratified 
because my father thought it sinful to 
read stories of any kind, and especially 
love stories. 

Later, when I was married, I bor- 
rowed everything I could find in the line 
of novels and stories, and read them by 
stealth still, for my husband thought it a 
willful waste of time to read anything 
and that it showed a lack of love for him 
if | would rather read than to talk to him 
when I had a few moments of leisure, 
and, in order to avoid giving offense and 
still gratify my desire, I would only read 
when he was not at the house, thereby 
greatly curtailing my already too limited 
reading hours. 

In reading miscellaneously I got 
glimpses now and then of the great poets 
and authors, which aroused a great de- 
sire for a thorough perusal of them all; 
but up till the present time I have not 
been permitted to satisfy this desire. As 
the years have rolled on there has been 
more work and less leisure until it is only 
by the greatest effort that I may read 
current news. 

It is only during the last three years 
that I have had the news to read, for my 
husband is so very penurious that he 
would never consent to subscribing for 
papers of any kind and that old habit of 
avoiding that which would give offense 
“a so fixed that I did not dare to break 
It, 

The addition of two children to our 
family never altered or interfered with 
the established order of things to any 
appreciable extent. My strenuous out- 
door life agreed with me, and even when 
my children were born I was splendidly 
Prepared for the ordeal and made rapid 
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recovery. I still hoed and tended the 
truck patches and garden, still watered 
the stock and put out feed for them, still 
went to the hay field and helped harvest 
and house the bounteous crops; still 
helped harvest the golden grain later on 
when the cereals ripened ; often took one 
team and dragged ground to prepare the 
seed-bed for wheat for weeks at the time, 
while my husband was using the other 
team on another farm which he owns 
several miles away. 

While the children were babies they 
were left at the house, and when thev 
were larger they would go with me to 
my work; now they are large enough to 
help a little during the summer and to 
go to school in winter ; they help a great 
deal during the fruit canning season—in 
fact, can and do work at almost every- 
thing, pretty much as I do. 

All the season, from the coming in of 
the first fruits until the making of mince- 
meat at Christmas time, I put up canned 
goods for future use; gather in many 
bushels of field beans and the other crops 
usually raised on the farm; make sour- 
kraut, ketchup, pickles, etc. 

This is a vague, general idea of how 
I spend my time; my work is so varied 
that it would be difficult, indeed, to de- 
scribe a typical day’s work. 

Any bright morning in the latter part 
of May I am out of bed at four o'clock; 
next, after I have dressed and combed 
my hair, I start a fire in the kitchen 
stove, and while the stove is getting hot 
I go to my flower garden and gather a © 
choice, half-blown rose and a spray of 
bride’s wreath, and arrange them in my 
hair, and sweep the floors and then cook 
breakfast. 

While the other members of the family 
are eating breakfast I strain away the 
morning’s milk (for my husband milks 
the cows while I get breakfast), and fill 
my husband’s dinner-pail, for he will go 
to work on our other farm for the 
day. 

By this time it is half-past five o’clock, 
my husband is gone to his work, and the 
stock loudly pleading to be turned into 
the pastures. The younger cattle, a half- 
dozen steers, are left in the pasture at 
night, and I now drive the two cows a 
half-quarter mile and turn them in with 
the others, come back, and then there’s 
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a horse in the barn that belongs in a field 
where there is no water, which I take to 
a spring quite a distance from the barn; 
bring it back and turn it into a field with 
the sheep, a dozen in number, which are 
housed at night. 

The young calves are then turned out 
into the warm sunshine, and the stock 
hogs, which are kept in a pen, are clam- 
oring for feed, and I carry a pailful of 
swill to them, and hasten to the house 
and turn out the chickens and put out 
feed and water for them, and it is, per- 
haps, 6.30 a.m. 

[ have not eaten breakfast yet, but that 
can wait; I make the beds next and 
straighten things up in the living room, 
for I dislike to have the early morning 
caller find my house topsy-turvy. When 
this is done I go to the kitchen, which 
also serves as a dining-room, and un- 
cover the table, and take a mouthful of 
food occasionally as I pass to and fro at 
my work until my appetite is appeased. 

By the time the work is done in the 
kitchen it is about 7.15 a.m., and the 
cool morning hours have flown, and no 
hoeing done in the garden yet, and the 
children’s toilet has to be attended to and 
churning has to be done. 

Finally the children are washed and 
churning done, and it is eight o’clock, 
and the sun getting hot, but no matter, 
weeds die quickly when cut down in the 
heat of the day, and I use the hoe to a 
good advantage until the dinner hour, 
which is 11.30 a.m. We come in, and I 
comb my hair, and put fresh flowers in 
it, and eat a cold dinner, put out feed and 
water for the chickens; set a hen, per- 
haps, sweep the floors again; sit down 
and rest, and read a few moments, and 
it is nearly one o’clock, and I sweep the 
door yard while I am waiting for the 
clock to strike the hour. 

I make and sow a flower bed, dig 
around some shrubbery, and go back to 
the garden to hoe until time to do the 
chores at night, but ere long some hogs 
come up to the back gate, through the 
wheat field, and when I go to see what is 
wrong I find that the cows have torn the 
fence down, and they, too, are in the 
wheat field. 

With much difficulty I get them back 
into their own domain and repair the 
fence. I hoe in the garden till four 
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o'clock ; then I go into the house and get 
supper, and prepare something for the 
dinner pail to-morrow; when supper is 
all ready it is set aside, and I pull a few 
hundred plants of tomato, sweet potato 
or cabbage for transplanting, set them 
in a cool, moist place where they will 
not wilt, and I then go after the horse, 
water him, and put him in the barn; call 
the sheep and house them, and go after 
the cows and milk them, feed the hogs, 
put down hay for three horses, and put 
oats and corn in their troughs, and set 
those plants and come in and fasten up 
the chickens, and it is dark. By this 
time it is 8 o’clock p.m.; my husband 
has come home, and we are eating sup- 
per; when we are through eating I make 
the beds ready, and the children and their 
father go to bed, and I wash the dishes 
and get things in shape to get break- 
fast quickly next morning. 

It is now about 9 o’clock p.m., and 
after a short prayer I retire for the night. 

As a matter of course, there’s hardly 
two days together which require the same 
routine, yet every day is as fully occu- 
pied in some way or other as this one, 
with varying tasks as the seasons change. 
In early spring we are planting potatoes, 
making plant beds, planting garden, 
early corn patches, setting strawberries, 
planting corn, melons, cow peas, sugar 
cane, beans, popcorn, peanuts, etc. 

Oats are sown in March and April, but 
I do not help do that, because the ground 
is too cold. 

Later in June we harvest clover hay, 
in July timothy hay, and in August pea 
hay. 

Winter wheat is ready to harvest the 
latter part of June, and oats the middle of 
July. 

These are the main crops, supple- 
mented by cabbages, melons, potatoes, 
tomatoes, etc. 

Fully half of my time is devoted to 
helping my husband, more than _ half 
during the active work season, and not 
that much during the winter months; 
only a very small portion of my time 1s 
devoted to reading. My reading matter 
accumulates during the week, and I 
think I will stay at home on Sunday and 
read, but as we have many visitors on 
Sunday I am generally disappointed. 

I sometimes visit my friends on Sun- 
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day because they are so insistent that I 
should, tho I would prefer spending the 
day reading quietly at home. I have nev- 
er had a vacation, but if I should be al- 
lowed one I should certainly be pleased 
to spend it in an art gallery. 

As winter draws nigh I make snug 
all the vegetables and apples, pumpkins, 
and such things as would damage by 
being frozen, and gather in the various 
kinds of nuts which grow in our woods, 
to eat during the long, cold winter. 

My husband’s work keeps him away 
from home during the day all the win- 
ter, except in extremely inclement weath- 
er, and I feed and water the stock, which 
have been brought in off the pastures; 
milk the cows and do all the chores which 
are to be done about a farm in winter. 

By getting up early and hustling 
around pretty lively I do all this and 
countless other things; keep house in a 
crude, simple manner; wash, make and 
mend our clothes ; make rag carpets, cul- 
tivate and keep more flowers than any- 
body in the neighborhood, raise some 
chickens to sell and some to keep, and 
even teach instrumental music sometimes. 

| have always had an itching to write, 
and, with all my multitudinous cares, I 
have written, in a fitful way, for several 
papers, which do not pay for such mat- 
ter, just because I was pleased to see my 
articles in print. 

| have a long list of correspondents, 
who write regularly and often to me, 
and, by hook and crook, I keep up with 
my letter-writing, for, next to reading, I 
love to write and receive letters, tho 
my husband says I will break him up 
buying so much writing material; when, 
as a matter of course, I pay for it out of 
my own scanty income. 

| am proud of my children, and have, 
from the time they were young babies, 
tried to make model children of them. 
They were not spoiled as some babies 
are, and their education was begun when 
I first began to speak to them, with the 
idea of not having the work to do over 
later on. True, they did not learn to 
spell until they were old enough to start 
to school, because I did not have time to 
teach them that; but, in going about my 
work, I told them stories of all kinds, in 
plain, simple language which they could 
understand, and after once hearing a 
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story they could repeat it in their own 
way, which did not differ greatly from 
mine, to any one who cared to listen, for 
they were not timid or afraid of anybody. 

I have watched them closely, and nev- 
er have missed an opportunity to correct 
their errors until their language is as 
correct as that of the average adult, as 
far as their vocabulary goes, and I have 
tried to make it as exhaustive as my time 
would permit. 

I must admit that there is very little 
time for the higher life for myself, but 
my soul cries out for it, and my heart is 
not in my homely duties; they are done 
in a mechanical, abstracted way, not 
worthy of a woman of high ambitions; 
but my ambitions are along other lines. 

I do not mean to say that I have no 
ambition to do my work well, and to be 
a model housekeeper, for I would scorn 
to slight my work intentionally; it is 
just this way: There are so many out- 
door duties that the time left for house- 
hold duties is so limited that I must rush 
through them, with a view to getting 
each one done in the shortest possible 
time, in order to get as many things ac- 
complished as possible, for there is nev- 
er time to do half as much as needs to be 
done. 

All the time that I have been going 
about this work I have been thinking of 
things I have read; of things I have on 
hand to read when I can get time, and 
of other things which I have a desire to 
read, but cannot hope to while the pres- 
ent condition exists. 

As a natural consequence, there are, 
daily, numerous instances of absent- 
mindedness on my part; many things left 
undone that I really could have done, by 
leaving off something else of less im- 
portance, if I had not forgotten the thing 
of the more importance. My husband 
never fails to remind me that it is caused 
by my reading so much; that I would get 
along much better if I should never see 
a book or paper, while really I would 
be distracted if all reading matter was 
taken from me. 

I use an old fashioned churn, and the 
process of churning occupies from thirty 
minutes to three hours, according to the 
condition of the cream, and I always 
read something while churning, and tho 
that may look like a poor way to attain 
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self-culture, yet if your reading is of the 
hature to bring about that desirable re- 
sult, one will surely be greatly benefited 
by these daily exercises. 

But if one is just reading for amuse- 
ment, they might read a great deal more 
than that and not derive any great ben- 
efit; but my reading has always been for 
the purpose of becoming well informed; 
and when knitting stockings for the fam- 
ily I always have a book or paper in read- 
ing distance; or, if I have a moment to 
rest or to wait on something, I pick up 
something and read during the time. I 
even take a paper with me to the fields 
and read while I stop for rest. 

I often hear ladies remark that they 
do not have time to read. I happen to 
know that they have a great deal more 
time than I do, but not having any burn- 
ing desire to read, the time is spent in 
some other way; often spent at a neigh- 
bor’s house gossiping about the other 
neighbors. 

I suppose it is impossible for a wom- 
an to do her best at everything which she 
would like to do, but I really would like 
to. I almost cut sleep out of my routine 
in trying to keep up all the rows which I 
have started in on; in the short winter 
days I just get the cooking and house 
straightening done in addition to looking 
after the stock and poultry, and make a 
garment occasionally, and wash and iron 
the clothes; all the other work is done 
after night by lamp light, and when the 
work for the day is over, or at least the 
most pressing part of it, and the family 
are all asleep and no one to forbid it, I 
spend a few hours writing or reading. 

The minister who performed the mar- 
riage ceremony for us has always taken 
a kindly interest in our fortunes and, 
knowing of my literary bent, has urged 
me to turn it to account; but there 
seemed to be so little time and opportu- 
nity that I could not think seriously of it, 
altho I longed for a literary career; but 
my education had been dropped for a 
dozen years or more, and I knew that I 
was not properly equipped for that kind 
of a venture. 

This friend was so insistent that I was 
induced to compete for a prize in a short 
story contest in a popular magazine not 
long since, tho I entered it fully prepared 
for a failure. 
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About that time there came in my way 
the literature of a correspondence school 
which would teach, among other things, 
short story writing by mail; it set forth 
all the advantages of a literary career, 
and proposed properly to equip its stu- 
dents in that course for a consideration. 

This literature I greedily devoured, 
and felt that I could not let the oppor- 
tunity slip, tho I despaired of getting my 
husband’s consent. 

I presented the remunerative side of it 
to him, but he could only see the expense 
of taking the course, and wondered how 
I could find time to spend in the prep- 
aration, even if it should be profitable in 
the end ; but he believed it was all a hum- 
bug; that they would get my money and 
I would hear from them no more. 

When I had exhausted my arguments 
to no avail, I sent my literary friend to 
him, to try his persuasive powers. The 
two of us, finally, gained his consent, but 
it was on condition that the venture was 
to be kept profoundly secret, for he felt 
sure that there would be nothing but 
failure, and he desired that no one should 
know of it and have cause for ridicule. 

Contrary to his expectations, the school 
has proven very trustworthy, and I am 
in the midst of a course of instruction 
which is very pleasing to me; and I find 
time for study and exercise between the 
hours of eight and eleven at night, when 
the family are asleep and quiet. I am 
instructed to read a great deal, with a 
certain purpose in view, but that is im- 
possible, since I had to promise my hus- 
band that I would drop all my papers, 
periodicals, etc., on which I was paying 
out money for subscription before he 
would consent to my taking the course. 
This I felt willing to do, that I might pre- 
pare myself for more congenial tasks; I 
hope to accomplish something worthy of 
note in a literary way since I have been 
a failure in all other pursuits. One can- 
not be anything in particular as long as 
they try to be everything, and my motto 
has always been: “Strive to Excel,” 
and it has caused worry wrinkles to mar 
my countenance, because I could not, un- 
der the circumstances, excel in any pat- 
ticular thing. 

I have a few friends who are so anx- 
ious for my success that they are hav- 
ing certain publications of reading mat- 
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ter sent to me at their own expense ; how- 
ever, there’s only a very limited number 
-ho know of my ambitions. 

My friends have always been so kind 
as not to hint that I had not come up to 
their expectations in various lines, but 
| inwardly knew that they regarded me 
as a financial failure; they knew that my 
husband would not allow the money that 
was made off the farm to be spent on the 
family, but still they knew of other men 
who did the same, yet the wives man- 
aged some way to have money of their 
own and to keep up the family expenses 
and clothe themselves and children nice- 
ly anyhow, but they did not seem to take 
into account that these thrifty wives had 
the time all for their own in which to 
earn a livelihood while my time was de- 
manded_ by my husband, to be spent in 
doing things for him which would con- 
tribute to the general proceeds of the 
farm, yet would add nothing to my in- 
come, since I was supposed to look to 
my own resources for my spending 
money. 

When critical housewives spend the 
day with me I always feel that my sur- 
roundings appear to a disadvantage. 
They cannot possibly know the inside 


workings of our home, and knowing my- 
self to be capable of the proper manage- 
ment of a home if I had the chance of 
others, I feel like I am receiving a men- 
tal criticism from them which is unmer- 
ited, and when these smart neighbors tell 
me proudly how.many young chicks they 
have, and how many eggs and old hens 
they have sold during the year, I am 
made to feel that they are crowing over 
their shrewdness, which they regard as 
lacking in me, because they will persist 
in measuring my opportunities by their 
own. ~ 

I might add that the neighbors among 
whom I live are illiterate and unmusical, 
and that my redeeming qualities, in their 
eyes, are my superior education and mu- 
sical abilities; they are kind enough to 
give me more than justice on these quali- 
ties because they are poor judges of such 
matters. 

But money is king, and if I might turn 
my literary bent to account, and sur- 
round myself with the evidences of pros- 
perity, I may yet hope fully to redeem 
myself in their eyes, and I know that I 
will have attained my ambition in that 
line. 

ILLINOIS 


The Political Crisis in England 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY 


E are to all appearance on the 
very eve of the long expected 
political crisis. Parliament has 

been summoned to meet on the 14th of 
February, and the great question is 
how long the present Government will 
endeavor to maintain office before ap- 
pealing to the votes of the constituencies 
at a General Election. Many political 
observers who profess to have good rea- 
son for their anticipation are convinced 
that the appeal to the country will be 
made very soon after the assembling of 
Parliament, while many others, who in- 
sist that they have equally good reasons 
for their opinion, maintain that Mr. Bal- 
four and his colleagues will put off the 
di-solution until the time is near at hand 


when the session would in the ordinary 
course come to an end—in other words, 
to somewhere in late August or early 
September. But there seems to be only 
one general opinion as to the effect of the 
appeal to the country and that opinion 
is that the Conservative Government will 
be thrown out of power and that the 
Liberals will return to office by a large 
majority. 

We have had several bye-elections 
lately and in every instance they have 
told against the present administration. 
In some cases a Liberal has been re- 
turned triumphantly for a constituency 
which for a long time had been repre- 
sented by Conservatives, and in other 
instances the Conservative has been re- 
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elected by so startlingly diminished a ma- 
jority as to make his election only a vic- 
tory “by the skin of the teeth,” to use 
the somewhat vulgar old phrase, and 
thus to render the result a warning in- 
stead of an encouragement to the Con- 
servative party. The Liberal journals in 
London and in the provinces are already 
beginning to forecast the construction of 
the expected Liberal administration. 
Most of these forecasts are significant if 
only for the fact that they tell us who 
are now regarded as leaders among the 
Liberals and who are no longer recog- 
nized as holding any such position. Lord 
Rosebery is undoubtedly looked upon as 
a political figure of the past. With all 
his brilliant talents, his remarkable cul- 
ture and his genial manners, Lord Rose- 
bery has never had strength or consist- 
ency enough to maintain his place in the 
front of the Liberal party. He has long 
seemed to be a sort of living political 
paradox, a man who forms a political 


opinion to-day only in order to argue: 


himself into a contradiction of it to-mor- 
row. The late Herbert Spencer has told 
us how he himself was always influenced 
by a certain instinct of contradiction. 
Lord Rosebery appears to have had that 


form—an instinct for self-contradiction. 
The Liberal party is not, indeed, very 
strong in leaders just at present, and it 
has no leader who thus far has shown 
such gifts of eloquence as those which 
were owned by a Gladstone or a Bright. 
But it has many able men who, it may be, 
only want the opportunity to show that 
they can rise to the highest position in 
Parliamentary life. Such a man it may 
be hoped is John Morley, who has no in- 
tellectual superior in Parliament at pres- 
ent and who, if he would only throw his 
whole soul into Parliamentary and politi- 
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cal life, might well be expected to prove 
a really great leader. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman will, it may be assumed, 
continue to lead the Liberal party in ad- 
ministration as well as out of it, but it is 
not expected that he will suddenly be- 
come anything more than he has already 
been, a thoroughly straightforward, con- 
sistent and judicious leader and a fairly 
good debater, with a certain dash of re- 
freshing humor in his manner of debate. 

Among younger men the country is 
already beginning to recognize Lloyd- 


peculiarity in even a more inconvenien® George as one of our most brilliant Par- 
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liamentary and public orators, and the 
Liberal newspapers are already pointing 
him out as certain to have a place in the 
expected Liberal administration. Some 
of these newspapers predict also that Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell, who is at present 
Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, will be raised to the position 
of Chief Secretary to the Viceroy, a po- 
sition which will make him, in point of 
fact, the actual controller of administra- 
tive affairs in Ireland. Now this ap- 
pointment, or this elevation, as it might 
well be called, which seems to me a very 
probable event, would be ominous in 
many ways of a happy coming chapter 
in the history of Ireland. Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell is an Irishman who occu- 
pied several high administrative offices 
in India and was held in warm regard 
by the native populations for his sym- 
pathetic, liberal and judicious adminis- 
tration. When our present ruler, King 
Edward VII, came to the throne of 
this Empire Sir Anthony MacDonnell 
was immediately, and, it ‘s understood, 
at the King’s own direct instance, recalled 
from the Indian provinces and sent to 


Ireland as Under Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant. He is well known to be a 
convinced and thorough advocate of 
Home Rule for Ireland, and his eleva- 
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tion to the position of Chief Secretary 
would at once be accepted everywhere 
as conclusive evidence that the new ad- 
ministration must have resolved to bring 
in a measure for the establishment of 
Home Rule in Ireland. Such a course 
of policy, which must be adopted sooner 
or later, would open an entirely new and 
beneficent chapter in the history of the 
relations between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. There are many men who lost 
their seats in the House of Commons 
during former elections because of their 
opposition to the Jingo policy which was 
then raging through the country and 
whom we may expect to see borne back 
again to their former places by the re- 
action now in full force. There is, for 
example, George W. E. Russell, a mem- 
ber of the great historical house of Rus- 
sell, nephew of the late Earl Russell, the 
Lord John Russell of the early Reform 
days. George Russell held office in the 
administration of Mr. Gladstone and was 
regarded as one of the most capable, 
brilliant and rising among the younger 
men in the House of Commons. Rus- 
sell has made a success in literature as 
well as in politics and he is a man of 
deep and steady purpose in religious as 
well as in political life. 

Then there is Augustine Birrell, dis- 
tinguished as the author of “ Obiter 
Dicta ” and many other successful books, 
a man who during his short Parliamen- 
tary career won for himself a high repu- 
tation as one of the readiest, most ef- 
fective and most eloquent debaters in the 
House. Another of this order is Mr. 
Herbert Paul, one of our most rising 
authors and journalists, who, like Mr. 
Birrell, had but a short career in the 
House of Commons and, like Mr. Bir- 
rell, won a name for himself as a debater 
which will secure for him a welcome 
even among his extreme political op- 
ponents when next he has an opportunity 
of taking his place on one of the green 
benches of the representative chamber. 
I sincerely hope that these men: and 
others like them who lost their seats in 
Parliament owing to the rage of Jingo- 
ism brought up by the South African 
War may seek re-election after the ex- 
pected dissolution, and my full belief is 
that they will only have to present them- 
selves as candidates in order to secure 
an opportunity of returning to that Par- 
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liamentary work in which they made so 
much success. 

There is once again some keen discus- 
sion as to the position which Mr. Asquith 
is to hold in the next Liberal administra- 
tion. Mr. Asquith has been fortunate, or 
unfortunate, enough to create in the Lib- 
eral party two sections of disputants as 
to his merits and his claims. One set of 
Liberals regard him as the rightful 
claimant to the position of leader and 
would be for giving Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman a side place, if not ex- 
actly a lower place, in the array, for the 
reason that according to their judgment 
he wants energy, “ go” and the gift of 
leadership. The other set of Liberals 
regard Mr. Asquith as above all things 
else a clever lawyer and a very effective 
Parliamentary debater, but cannot be in- 
duced to regard him in the light of a 
heaven-born chief of a Liberal adminis- 
tration. If Sir William Harcourt had 
lived the question would probably not 
have arisen, and if Mr. John Morley had 
ambition for the place of leader the ques- 
tion might also not have arisen. But in 
the present state of affairs it has in- 
evitably come up and must soon be 
brought to a settlement. Mr. Asquith is 
undoubtedly a man of great and varied 
ability. He is one of the most success- 
ful advocates at the English Bar, and as 
a Parliamentary debater he has hardly 
any superior now in the House of Com- 
mons. But his adverse Liberal critics 
say of him that he wants conviction; 
that he cannot be reckoned upon as a 
thoroughgoing and devoted follower of 
the Liberal creed; that he is liable, like 
Lord Rosebery, to sudden changes in his 
political attitude, and some ill-natured 
censors even accredit him with an ambi- 
tion to rise in what is called high society. 
I am not giving these views as my own, 
but merely describing them as differing 
opinions which undoubtedly exist at 
present among members of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. They 
certainly add for the outer observer an 


additional touch of piquancy to the inter- * 


est which is felt in the development of 
the crisis. 

Literature has been somewhat cast into 
the shade for the time by the excitement 
which belongs to the movement of politi- 
cal events. It has to be added, however, 
that no very remarkable literary work 
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has lately made its appearance in Eng- 
land. There are some works announced 
as about to be published which well de- 
serve a preliminary notice from me. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about io 
make two very interesting additions to 
their valuable series “ English Men of 
Letters,” a volume on Sydney Smith, 
the celebrated essayist, humorist and re- 
former, and one on Thomas Moore, the 
Irish national poet. The volume on Syd- 
ney Smith is to be the work of Mr. 
George W. E. Russell, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned in this article. The 
task could not be put into more appro- 
priate hands. Mr. Russell has won, in 
addition to his Parliamentary reputation, 
a distinct success as a literary humorist 
and a kindly satirist. Like Sydney 
Smith, he is a man of strong and serious 
convictions, which his wit and humor 
help him to express with ever new force 
and effect. One of his most recent 
works, “ A Londoner’s Log-Book,” is in 
its way a masterpiece of not unkindly 
satire and is delightfully lifelike in its 
pictures of certain forms of British char- 
acter. I do not believe that there is any 
literary man of the day who could dlus- 
trate more happily for the present gen- 
eration the writings and the genius of 
Sydney Smith. 

The volume on Thomas Moore is to be 
the work of Stephen Gwynn, whose 
name is already well known to the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT. Stephen 
Gwynn has done much in a direct and 
special way to make Irish literature in its 
best form familiar to the American pub- 
lic. I am sure his volume on Thomas 
Moore will render full justice to the 
genius, the purposes and the soul of the 
great Irish poet. My own strong con- 
viction is that the reading world of late 
has not rendered that justice to Moore. 
I hold that he is entitled to take rank 
among all the great lyric poets of all lit- 
erature and that the kind of idea now 
seeming to prevail among many critics 
that Moore was little more than the pro- 
ducer of melodious drawing-room verse 
is an utter misconception of the man’s 
real qualities. In his own days Moore was 
ranked even by the best of critics with 
Byron and with Burns, but of late years 
there has been that sort of reaction with 
regard to him which prevails to a great 
extent even with regard to Byron and 
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which is inclined to put him out of sight 
or at least to try to drop him out of 
memory. I hope and can well believe 
that Mr. Stephen Gwynn will render a 
due service to all lovers of literature 
throughout the world by helping the 
restoration of Thomas Moore to his 
rightful place among the great lyrical 
poets of all time. Such a book is sure to 
have a welcome among my countrymen 
in the United States. 

Another forthcoming book which I 
may mention is an autobiography of 
George Jacob Holyoake about to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Holyoake 
is a veteran reformer, agitator, journal- 
ist and leader of what is called the secu- 
larist movement, and he may well be de- 
scribed as a veteran, for he is now in his 
eighty-seventh year. Holyoake has been 
running counter to the conventional pub- 
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lic opinion of his time since ever he be- 
gan to write and to make speeches. He 
has naturally been made the subject of 
much unjust reproach and has been fre- 
quently accused of preaching atheistic 
doctrines merely because he denied the 
right of any sovereignty or government 
or social organization to decree and en- 
force its own religious forms on all men 
subject to its authority. My own re- 
ligious creed is indeed widely different 
from that of Mr. Holyoake, but I hold 
that to accuse him of being an atheist is 
as unjust and absurd as it would be to 
call John Stuart Mill an anarchist or 
Theodore Parker a red revolutionist. 
Apart from all such questions Holy- 
oake’s account of his own long and stir- 
ring career is sure to be full of thrilling 
interest. 

Lonvon, ENGLAND, 


How Congress Can Deal with the Trusts 


BY EDWARD B. WHITNEY 


Ex-AssiSTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE Sherman Anti-Trust Law was 
enacted nearly fifteen years ago. 

The act not only made it the duty 

of the Department of Justice to enjoin 
its violators, but held out great induce- 
ment to private citizens who should suf- 
fer injury from the trusts. They were 
permitted to recover treble damages. 
Nevertheless private actions, like Gov- 
ernment injunction suits, have been com- 
paratively few. If the trusts really do 
great injury, either their methods have 
been so secret as to be almost impossible 
of discovery, or the statute was ill con- 
ceived, or their main operations are of 
such a nature as to be out of the reach of 
Congress under the Federal Constitution. 
The constitutional difficulty is a very 
serious one. When we speak of trusts 
we usually mean the so-called “ indus- 
trials”; we mean combinations of per- 
sons engaged in an industry of produc- 
tion—such as mining, manufacturing or 
agriculture—as distinguished from the 
work of transportation. But Congress 
has no direct power under the Constitu- 


tion to regulate production. It has no 
direct power even to regulate commerce, 
that is confined within the limits of a 
single State. It can regulate commerce 
only within the Territories or the District 
of Columbia, with foreign nations, among 
the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes. “Nor can it interfere with pro- 
ducers on the ground that they are in- 
directly affecting interstate commerce 
through the magnitude of their opera- 
tions. This was decided in the case of 
the Sugar Trust, but was nothing new. 
The principle had been familiar from 
the earliest days of our Government. 
The principle is simple, but its appli- 
cation is very difficult. The Supreme 
Court is grappling with it at this very 
moment in the case of the Beef Trust, 
which has used the highest business and 
legal skill to arrange its operations so 
that they should be out of the reach of 
Congress. In almost every case where 
the statute is invoked against an indus- 
trial there is here ample room for litiga- 
tion. 
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Then the law itself was hard to con- 
strue, because the terms that it used 
were very general, leaving it to the 
courts to work out its application. The 
judges of the lower Federal Courts at 
first were commonly quite hostile to the 
statute and their rulings left little of it. 
The brilliant victory of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Harmon, however, in the Trans- 
Missouri case, and the successful prose- 
cution of the Addyston Pipe case, com- 
menced by him, proved that the statute, 
if the necessary evidence were forthcom- 
ing, could be made effective as against 
any combination which bore directly 
upon that commerce which it is within 
the power of Congress to regulate. 
Congress, however, made no adequate 
appropriation for its enforcement until 
February, 1903. Without sufficient 
money or power until then to conduct 
efficient investigations, the successive 
Attorneys-General had to rely on such 
information as they could pick up from 
the newspapers or from some accident. 
The time is as yet too short since Feb- 
ruary, 1903, and the suits prosecuted 
since then are as yet too few, to enable 
us to judge accurately what practical 
effects are to be expected from an en- 
forcement of this law with all the power 
of the Federal Government. 

But the constitutional difficulty will al- 
ways be present. This may be best 
illustrated by the actual result of the 
only case which the Government has 
successfully carried through the courts 
under this statute against an industrial 
combination. The judgment which it 
obtained enjoined the Addyston Pipe and 
Steel Company and five other corpora- 
tions from combining to restrain inter- 
state commerce in cast iron pipe. The 
case was finally decided by the Supreme 
Court in 1899, and by that time the six 
corporations, together with six others, 
had all sold out to a new corporation or- 
ganized and flourishing under the laws 
of New Jersey, with a capitalization of 
$25,000,000, and controlling the larger 
part of the cast iron production of the 
United States. 
controlled production the new corpora- 
tion did not have to put direct restraint 
upon commerce. The statute could no 
longer reach it. The Government’s in- 
junction stood as a precedent and a warn- 
ing and a vindication of the majesty of 
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the law, but the parties enjoined had 
disappeared from the scene. 

In the same way most of the old in- 
dustrial combinations against which this 
statute was aimed have also disappeared 
from the scene and been succeeded by 
gigantic corporations, each of which is 
indeed a combination, but a combination 
outside of the present statute, and which 
claims to be outside of the sphere of 
Federal control. 

This change of scene has brought 
about an agitation in favor of a National 
Incorporation Law. The agitators pro- 
pose to require all of the trusts to take 
out Federal charters, and thus subject 
themselves to the regulation of the Fed- 
eral Government. But right here comes 
in with fatal force the constitutional ob- 
jection. It will not do to answer that 
the Constitution can be amended. It has 
not been amended since 1804 by any 
methods that can ever be used again. 
There is no greater prospect of passing 
an amendment now than at any other 
time during the intervening century. 
There will be further amendments in 
the future, and probably another Con- 
stitutional Convention to prepare and 
submit them, but that future is too far 
distant to wait for. 

A less fanciful proposition is that of a 
National Incorporation Law for the 
purpose of incorporating industrials un- 
der national protection and regulation 
to compete with those with which we 
are at present acquainted. The idea is 
that corporations regulated from Wash- 
ington would be so much better than 
corporations regulated from Trenton as 
to put the latter out of business. If this 
be so, and if it is safe and wise for us 
to put this new impetus upon the process 
of centralization at Washington, still the 
Constitution must be reckoned with. It 
is proposed to get around that incon- 
venient document in one of two ways— 
either to grant charters ostensibly under 
the power to regulate commerce in the 
Territories or the District of Columbia, 
really expecting the companies to migrate 
and go into business elsewhere, or else 
to charter interstate jobbing companies 
with incidental power to produce the 
articles in which they are going to deal. 
It is not possible to discuss these in- 
genious contrivances within the limits of 
the present paper, but they would prob- 
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ably have to pay a high premium for a 
policy of insurance against the Supreme 
Court. ? 

If we cannot destroy the trusts by 
means of a National Incorporation Law, 
it remains to consider what we can do 
under the present Federal powers by 
way of regulating and controlling them. 
Probably every one of them desires to 
engage in interstate commerce by selling 
and shipping goods across State lines. 
That is their vulnerable point. They 
are all corporations. Like the Cast Iron 
Pipe Trust, they have become corpora- 
tions partly in order to escape from the 
laws that already existed. A corpora- 
tion, however, is only a body of men 
working together under a certain kind 
of license. This license has been derived 
from some legislative body. In nearly 
every case that we are now concerned 
with there has been reserved a right to 
revoke it. To engage in business in any 
State a corporation must have a license 
from that State as well as from the State 
that gave it birth. To engage in inter- 


state commerce there is good reason to 
believe that the permission of Congress 


will be held also requisite. Hitherto this 
permission has been tacit and uncondi- 
tional. It may, however, in the future 
be made conditional, and the conditions 
may be severe. This is the method pro- 
posed by Commissioner Garfield. The 
corporation may be restricted by condi- 
tions until the point be reached when it 
prefers to abandon interstate dealings 
altogether, each of its factories selling its 
full output at its own doors. 

The conditions now proposed are mild, 
altho the Commissioner’s suggestion as 
to imposing “all necessary requirements 
as to corporate organization and man- 
agement as a condition precedent to the 
grant of such franchise or license ” may 
be meant to go a long way. It is pro- 
posed that each corporation shall share 
its secrets with the Administration in 
power for the time being at Washing- 
ton. Some people think that it would 
be better to have the secrets shared with 
all the world—to make the reports and 
investigations public. The sacredness of 
corporation secrecy is a tradition dating 
from the time when corporations were 
small affairs, competing with individuals 
or partnerships, and not regarded as a 
menace to the public. The public may 
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come to the conclusion that when a cor- 
poration exceeds a certain size the 
sacredness had better no longer be re- 
spected. The secrecy is too often used 
for the benefit of the managers. The 
corporation too often suffers together 
with the stockholders and the public. If 
a corporation large enough to be a po- 
litical issue in itself cannot compete with 
rival corporations, or with partnerships 
or individuals, under conditions of 
publicity, the public may yet decide that 
it might as well go to the wall. Whether 
this happens or not, confidential relations 
between the trusts and a Washington 
bureaucracy are not likely to last forever. 

Conditions more radical may be im- 
posed if it comes to a last resort. A cor- 
poration was called by Chief Justice 
Marshall a “company of individuals.” 
The power which licenses it may impose 
restrictions upon its size and upon its 
power. The membership of the company 
may be limited—that is, the capitalization 
may be restricted. The amount of its 
property may be limited. Licenge taxes 
may be imposed with severity. ‘The in- 
dustrials cannot escape by organizing 
subsidiary selling companies and by 
holding the stock of those companies, 
because Congress may impose as a con- 
dition of entering interstate commerce 
that the stock shall not be controlled by 
any other corporation. It may restrict 
the amount of stock that can be held by 
any single member. These things are 
not yet proposed, but it is well to bear in 
mind the reserve forces upon which 
Congress can draw. 

‘There is a particular class of so-called 
industrials that are not industrials pure 
and simple, but combinations which 
transport as well as produce. The most 
familiar example is the United States 
Steel Corporation. That company, in- 
deed, does almost nothing itself. It is a 
parasite. It holds and votes the stock 
of a large number of other corporations, 
and thereby controls and keeps together 
under a common policy a variety of 
mines, factories, railroads and steamship 
lines. This combination in its present 
form could be broken up by a statute 
providing that no corporation-shall hold 
more than a given amount, or more 
than a given proportion, of the stock 
of any corporation engaged in interstate 
transportation, or that no corporation 
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engaged in interstate transportation 
shall be also engaged in any pro- 
ductive industry, or shall be inter- 
ested in property so engaged, or shall 
hold stocks or bonds of producing com- 
panies. Such a statute would apply also 
to combinations like those which form 
the so-called Anthracite Coal Trust. 

It is commonly forgotten how very 
new a thing a so-called “ holding com- 
pany ” like those last mentioned really is. 
Until about the time of the Anti-Trust 
Laws there were only a few under spe- 
cial charters. Most of them now ema- 
nate from the States of New Jersey and 
New York and have been legal in those 
States only within the past fifteen years 
or so. Until then the power of one in- 
dustrial or transportation company to 
hold stock in another—a power which 
did not exist under our American com- 
mon law—was very restricted. It is this 
new development of our legislation which 
has been the most efficient and rapid in- 
strument of over-capitalization. Its ef- 
fects are most deleterious, however, not 
among the industrial trusts, but among 
those which dominate the public service 
franchises, and especially those of our 
great cities. As each franchise becomes 
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more valuable, and dividends become 
likely to go up, a new corporation is or 
ganized, which buys the stock of the ol! 
one, pays for it partly in bonds and part: 
in new stock, scatters both in large 
quantities among small investors, and 
meets popular demands for more reason 
able rates, or better train service, or less 
crowded trolleys, or purer gas, or cheaper 
electricity with the warning that dividends 
would be destroyed and coupons jeopard- 
ized. Congress and the courts have this 
difficulty to face in dealing with modern 
railroad combinations and with some in- 
dustrials; but it is at the State capitals 
rather than at Washington that the 
status of the holding corporation should 
be most carefully reconsidered. 

Space has permitted the discussion 
here of those remedies only which oper- 
ate directly upon the great industrials. 
Doubtless the first remedy actually ap- 
plied by Congress will be an indirect one, 
through the regulation of railroad rates, 
rebates and favors. Later, perhaps, will 
come other indirect attacks, as by 
changes in our system of taxation; but 
of these there is no likelihood in the near 
future. 

New York City. 
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The Color-Bearer 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


Tuy charge is: “ Hold My banner 
Against our hidden foe; 
To war where sounds no manner 
Of glorious music, go!” 
And like Thy word my answer all joyless: 
“ Be it so.” 


Ah, not to brave Thy censure, 
But win Thy smile of light, 
My heart of misadventure 
Will end in the losing fight, 
And lie out yonder, wattled with wounds from 
left to right. 


The day will pass of torment, 
The close thereof be sweet, 
And mine for wedding garment 
The nakedness of defeat. 
But when afield Thou comest, lamenting, as 
is meet, 


Thine absent pride of wartime, 
This oriflamme outrolled 
With strength of staff aforetime, 
With cleanly and costly fold,— 
Ride on, ride on! and seek me with lanthorns 
thro’ the cold. 


And take from me, turned donor 
That night on blood-soaked sand 
The stick and rag of Honor 
There safe in a stiffened hand, 
Not lost, O Lord! not ever a spoil in the vic- 
tor’s land. 
OxrorpD, ENGLAND. 





The Real Situation at Panama 
BY A DIPLOMATIC OBSERVER 
(This article was written by a careful student of Isthmian affairs since the days 


of De Lesseps, who has recently spent much time in close and impartial personal inves- 
tigation of events and conditions at Panama.—EDIror. ] 


*T HE recent history and present con- 
dition of the Isthmus of Panama 
are calculated to inspire the ob- 

server with a certain degree of optimism, 

tho at the same time with some distrust 
of hearsay testimony, and with some cau- 


tion concerning the 
future course of 
the United States 
in that region. Men 
and affairs at Pan- 
ama are really 
much better- than 
most of us have 
been led to sup- 
pose. To go back 
a year, for a mo- 
ment, there were 
some lurid stories 
extant about the 
sordidness and 
questionable in- 
trigues which 
marked the revo- 
lution through 
which Panama re- 
gained its inde- 
pendence of Co- 
lombia. The un- 
biased investigator 
on the spot finds 
these to have been 
chiefly imaginative, 
or malicious inven- 
tions. There were 
no intrigues worthy 
of the name, and 
there was nothing 
resembling wholesale bribery and corrup- 
tion. One Colombian officer did get $8,000 
as a bonus for retiring from the country 
without trying to fight, and that was all. 
As to the dreadful scandal of the Pana- 
ua Railroad’s refusing to transport Co- 

mbian trops to put down the revolution 
it amounts to just this, that the railroad 

anagers demanded that the troops 
sould pay their fare in advance, as all 
other passengers do, but the troops did 
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not have the price, and so could not get 
the transportation! The fact is, that 
revolution was one of the simplest, most 
straightforward and most above-board 
on record, and the course of the Republic 
since has been similarly straightforward. 
Moreover, personal 
acquaintance and 
association with 
the people of Pan- 
ama, especially with 
the men in political 
power, impresses 
the visitor most fa- 
vorably. They are 
not savages, or 
“ greasers,” or any 
such thing, but 
people of culture, 
of courtesy, of in- 
tegrity, and of 
high political 
ideals; tho, of 
course, not free 
from the common 
weaknesses of hu- 
manity, or from 
some of the evil in- 
fluences of years of 
Colombian misgov- 
ernment. We must 
remember that the 
foremost men— 
and women, too— 
of Panama have 
been educated in 
the best schools 
and colleges of the 
United States and Europe, and many 
of them possess and _ unobtrusively 
display a broad and cosmopolitan culture 
that would make the average New 
Yorker seem provincial. It is of inter- 
est to observe, by the way, that the 
Panama Government is now following 
the plan which Japan adopted so suc- 
cessfully a generation ago, and is send- 
ing at State expense a score or more 
of young men abroad every year, for 
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education in America and Europe. Those 
who are to become lawyers go to Paris, 
physicians to Berlin and Vienna, engi- 


neers and scientists to the United States. 
The purpose is to make Panama intel- 
lectually as well as politically worthy of 
a place among the nations. 

Very gratifying is it to find, also, that 
the people of Panama, of all political 
parties, are well disposed toward the 
United States. There is a Conservative 
party in Panama, of which the present 
Government is chiefly formed, and there 
is a Liberal party, which is in opposition. 
But there is no anti-American party. 
The two parties are divided on domestic 
but not on foreign lines. It is the com- 
mon contest between the “Ins” and the 
“ Outs,” intensified by the desire to get 
or to keep control of the $6,000,000 en- 
dowment fund which Panama has re- 
ceived from the United States. The 
present Conservative Government has 
invested that fund in gilt-edged Ameri- 
can securities, chiefly mortgages on New 
York real estate. The Opposition does 
not, of course, want to misappropriate 
the fund. If it got control of it, it 
might not disturb a single invested dol- 
lar. There is no charge that the money 
is not well invested. But they would 
like to have control of it, just for the 
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sake of having that control—just as a 
miser likes to have money, not for the 
sake of spending it, but for the sake of 
possessing it. Doubtless it was largely 
for the sake of securing control of that 
fund that the recent attempt at a revo- 
lution was made by the Liberals, with 
General Huertas, commander-in-chief of 
the army, as their figure-head. But 
that very incident emphasized unmistak- 
ably the fact that there is no anti-Amer- 
ican party in Panama. There was shown 
some bitter partisan feeling, and per- 
sonal animosity was not lacking. In 
his extraordinary letters to President 
Amador, demanding the removal of two 
members of the Cabinet, General Huertas 
employed some savage phrases. There 
were rumors of plots to abduct Presi- 
dent Amador, and to do many other ex- 
travagant things. But there was no 
word against the United States. On the 
contrary, the leaders of both sides were 
almost constantly, day and night, in close 
conference with Mr. Lee, the American 
and Secretary of 
Legation, and afterward with Mr. Bar- 
rett, the American Minister, upon his 
return to Panama. It was Mr. Lee who 
diplomatically pointed out to the revo- 
lutionists that Article 136 of the Panama 
Constitution authorized the United 
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States to intervene for the maintenance 
of constitutional order, and who unmis- 
takably intimated that unless revolu- 
tions went out and stayed out of fash- 
ion, the United States would feel bound 
to exercise such authority. It is said 
that General Huertas, Dr. Porras, and 
other Liberal leaders, were much im- 
pressed by this. They might well be. 
But they were not enraged against the 
United States. On the contrary, they 
accepted the warning and were per- 
suaded by it to keep the peace, just as 
amiably and apparently as gratefully as 
President Amador himself received the 
support which saved his Government 
from a struggle for life. It was Mr. 
Barrett who was President Amador’s 
close counselor when the latter finally 
came to the wise and brave resolve to 
require General Huertas to resign and 
then to disband the army, and it was Mr. 
Barrett also who personally, in a side- 
walk speech to the reluctant soldiers, act- 
ing as the spokesman of President Ama- 
dor, partly warned and partly reassured 
them into accepting the Government’s 
terms of payment of their wages, and 
acquiescing in its decree of dismissal. It 


may be added that right in the midst of 
these revolutionary plots and counter- 
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plots there came to Panama the news of 
President Roosevelt’s overwhelming re- 
election, whereupon the people of Pan- 
ama, without regard to party, flocked to 
the American legation with their con- 
gratulations and spent a day and a night 
in jubilations as great as those which 
marked the anniversary of their own in- 
dependence. 

When Secretary Taft visited Panama, 
right upon the heels of the retirement of 
Huertas and the disbandment of the 
army, he was greeted with equal cordial- 
ity by both parties. The two most en- 
thusiastic speakers at the big banquet 
given in his honor were Don Pablo 
Arosemena and Dr. Belisario Porras, the 
foremost leaders of ihe Liberal party. 
Of course the Panamans expected Secre- 
tary Taft to abate their grievances, which 
he did. They had real grievances, not 
in the terms of the Canal treaty, but in 
the terms of an executive order which 
had been made under that treaty. It was 
or would have been a hardship to them 
to have the Dingley tariff enforced be- 
tween the Canal Zone and the rest of 
Panama, tho, as a matter of fact, no cus- 
toms were ever collected under that or- 
der. It would have been a hardship also 
for them to have a rival United States 
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post office set up just outside the city 
of Panama, which would have deprived 
Panama of its entire postal business with 
the United States. Secretary Taft recog- 
nized this. He admitted publicly that his 
own order for the imposition of the 
Dingley tariff had been a mistake. The 
result of his mission was the issuing of 
another order, correcting these mistakes. 
With that the Panamans were and are 
perfectly satisfied, Liberals as well as 
Conservatives. But that settlement was 
not the whole of Secretary Taft’s mis- 
sion. He took occasion to remind the 
Panamans—practically, to “ rub it in ”— 
in every speech he made, that they must 
have no revolutions, except those effected 
lawfully and peacefully at the ballot box. 
If there had been any anti-American feel- 
ing extant, it would have been irritated 
and aroused into activity by such utter- 
ances. There was none. Liberals, even 
the closest friends anc partisans of the 
deposed General Huertas, applauded 
and approved the Secretary’s words with 
sincere enthusiasm. 

There is ground for optimism, too, 
concerning the Canal. We have not only 
secured actual possession of the Canal 
Strip and of the unfinished Canal, but we 
are also actually and energetically at 
work on the Canal. Mr. Wallace, the 
Chief Engineer, has purchased and is 
using fourteen new American steam 
shovels. Each of those machines does 
the work of 500 men. They are “ mak- 
ing the dirt fly” at a pace that should 
gratify even the most impatient. The 
actual plan of the Canal has not yet been 
decided upon, but the work that is now 
being done will be needed, no matter 
what plan is finally adopted. There is 
little room for doubt, however, that a 
sea-level Canal will be made. The Chief 
Engineer is decidedly in favor of it. So 
is the Secretary of War. So are the 
members of the Congressional Commit- 
tee which recently visited and inspected 
the Canal. So are most of those who 
personally investigate the subject. We 
are doing a great deal more than work 
on the Canal, too. The United States 
has undertaken to provide Panama with 
a sewer system, with a water supply and 
with paved streets. The sewers are now 
being dug, with a big tunnel under the 
ancient sea wall to empty them into the 


Pacific Ocean. The reservoir for the 
water supply is nearly finished and the 
conduits are being laid. As soon as the 
sewers and water mains are finished the 
streets will be paved with vitrified brick, 
and then the city will be clean and sweet 
and reasonably healthful. In addition a 
vigorous campaign is being waged 
against the mosquitoes, which are known 
to be the propagators of the worst of the 
diseases to which Panama is_ subject. 
Swamps and pools are being drained, and 
now there are few breeding places for 
the insects in or near the city, excepting 
—if it may be said without irreverence— 
the fonts of holy water in the churches! 
These latter are swarming with “ wig- 
glers,” but perhaps holy water mos- 
quitoes are innocuous! 

The wonderful cleaning up at the 
hands of the sanitary staff under Col. 
W. C. Gorgas that the villages along the 
line of the Canal and the Panama Rail- 
way have experienced is doing much 
to point out to the people the improved 
conditions of American control. The 
cities of Panama and Colon, which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Panama 
Government, and which have not yet 
been placed entirely in the charge of the 
American sanitary officers, are so dirty 
that the contrast impresses everybody. 
Unless something is done very soon by 
the municipal authorities of Panama to 
keep the streets cleaned, it will be neces- 
sary for Minister Barrett to notify the 
Panama Government that the United 
States, taking advantage of the provi- 
sions of the treaty, will hereafter main- 
tain complete sanitary supervision of the 
city, including the execution of the very 
work which the municipality of Panama, 
as a'matter of pride, ought to attend to 
itself. It is even hinted that the City 
Fathers, anxious to use money for some 
other purpose, are allowing the streets 
to remain filthy in order to force the 
American authorities not only to take 
a of the street cleaning, but to pay 
or it. 

Work is being pushed ahead on the 


“new water and sewerage systems of 


Panama, but there is an unfortunate 
delay dueto the failure of the Commission 
in Washington to heed the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief Engineer for the early 
purchase and shipping of the needed pipe. 
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|f this had arrived here in various quan- 
tities from time to time and the ship- 
nent had not been delayed, so as to be 
brought here on one schooner from 
\lobile, which has not even sailed at this 
writing, nearly all the line of mains from 
the Rio Grande reservoir near Culebra 
some 12 or 15 miles to Panama City 
would now be laid. As it is no pipe is 
on hand, on account of some unfortu- 
nate management of matters by the Com- 
mission in Washington, and Panama will 
not have abundance of fresh water until 
nearly the end of the dry season, instead 
of at the beginning of it, as it needs. 
The same situation applies to the sewer- 
age system. The engineers have made 
all the plans and they have the men all 
ready to dig the necessary ditches, but 
the pipe is not yet at hand. Perhaps, 
however, it will not make much differ- 
ence if there is a delay of a few months, 
when it is taken into consideration that 
Panama has existed for hundreds of 
years without sewerage or water works. 

The hospitals at Ancon, on the out- 
skirts of the city of Panama, have been 
admirably organized under Major La 
Garde. 


He has a competent staff of 
doctors and some forty trained female 


nurses. These latter are in charge of 
Miss Hibbard, who has had a successful 
experience in similar work at Havana. 
The hospital buildings are located at an 
elevation of 200 or 300 feet above the 
sea and command a beautiful view of 
Panama Bay. Being located on the side 
of Ancon hill, or mountain, they have 
perfect drainage, and are exposed to the 
breezes that blow from different direc- 
tions. It is most fortunate for the United 
States that, at the very beginning of its 
work on the Canal, it could have this 
large hospital ready for use. Of course 
it required a large amount of repairing, 
cleaning and painting, but it was so well 
designed and constructed by the French 
Canal Company that not much time has 
been required to get it into a satisfactory 
condition. There is also a very good 
hospital at Colon, and there are buildings 
at Culebra, Matachin, Gorgona and other 
points that can be used for hospital pur- 
poses. Yellow fever exists on the 
Isthmus, but it is being vigorously fought 
by the sanitary staff. There have been 
approximately 15 cases of this disease 
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since July 1st, 1904, and there are at 
this writing four cases in Ancon Hos- 
pital. The percentage of deaths, how- 
ever, has been small. Only three or four 
deaths have occurred in the cases treated. 
The mosquito theory is accepted here and 
a general war has been declared for the 
extinction of this germ carrier. 

Governor Davis has the administration 
of the Canal Zone so well in hand that it 
is becoming a model little Government. 
People living in Panama proper are in 
many cases anxious to move into the 
Zone to get the advantage of its perfect 
justice, law and order. If the Govern- 
ment of Panama does not look out, it will 
find its own population gradually leav- 
ing it to form part of the Zone popula- 
tion. Governor Davis insists upon the 
fullest protection of every man, woman 
and child as long as they obey the laws, 
and the common people are commenting 
on the marvelous change from the old 
Colombian days. Captain Shanton has 
organized a police force on the Zone that 
is attracting much attention for its faith- 
ful service and for its neat appearance. 
The Zone police in their smart khaki 
uniforms and always on the alert from 
the discipline exercised by Captain Shan- 
ton, are in striking contrast to the Pan- 
ama police, clothed in sombre blue and 
usually appearing shiftless in carriage 
and manner. 

It will not do, however, to be too op- 
timistic. I have said that caution is 
necessary. It is mecessary in two 
major directions. One is in our deal- 
ings with the Panamans, people and 
Government. They are now well 
disposed toward us. But we must 
remember that their ways are not as our 
ways, and we must respect their preju- 
dices and susceptibilities, or there will be 
trouble. Of course the United States 
would be able to impose its will upon 
Panama, whether the Panamans liked it 
or not. But it would be a deplorable and 
a shameful thing, and an entirely un- 
necessary thing, thus to coerce a country 
when we could get on with it on a friend- 
ly basis. The Panaman army has been 
abolished, and -now the republic is en- 
tirely dependent upon the United States 
for military protection. Panamans are 
satisfied with that arrangement. But 
they will expect it to be supplernented 
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with fair treatment, and they especially 
want to know whom to look to directly 
as the real authority of the United States 
on the Isthmus. At present the authority 
is divided. There is a United States 
Minister, representing the State Depart- 
ment, and a Governor of the Canal Zone, 
representing the War Department. Now 
there is and is likely to be very little 
diplomacy for the former to attend to, 
while there is and will be a great 
deal of practical administration for the 
latter to conduct. It would simplify mat- 
ters and would conduce not only to better 
conduct of our own affairs but also to 
more satisfactory relations between the 
United States and Panama if the two 
offices could be united and filled by one 
man. That is the opinion of some of 
those who have most carefully studied 
the case and who, indeed, are personally 
most interested in it, as well as of those 
who are entirely disinterested save for a 
desire to see the best results achieved. 
Another direction in which caution 
needs to be exercised is that of the Canal 
Commission. The Commission at pres- 
ent is composed of men who are person- 
ally most estimable. Whether they are 


all well qualified for the arduous duties 
before them is another question. It 
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should be understood at the outset that 
if we are to avoid the disastrous errors 
of the French company which began the 
Canal, we must begin at the beginning 
by avoiding its errors of administration. 
The Commission must not be an orna- 
mental one. It must not be an eleemosy- 
nary institution for retired statesmen. It 
must be a responsible, authoritative, ef- 
fective body of active working men. No 
man ought to hold a place on the Com- 
mission who cannot or will not spend 
ten months of the year on the Isthmus, in 
immediate contact with the gigantic 
work in hand. If any member of the 
Commission is unwilling to do that, or is 
physically unable to do it, he owes it to 
the Canal enterprise to step down and 
out and give his place to some one who 
can and will do it. There is no unkind- 
ness in this, nor any reflection upon any 
member of the Commission. It is simply 
the statement of the profound conviction 
of those who are best qualified to judge 
the manner in which the Canal should be 
managed. There is, however, an alter- 
native. If it is impossible or imprac- 
ticable to form and to maintain such a 
Commission, then the Commission should 
be abolished, or reduced to the rank of a 
mere auditing board at Washington, and 
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the Chief Engineer of the Canal should 
be made Czar of the Canal Zone! Per- 
haps the latter plan would really be the 
better of the two. But the prompt 


adoption of one of them may be regarded 
as imperative, if we are not to open a 
wide door to blundering and plundering, 
to“ graft ” and to disaster. At present no 
mistakes are being made, and there is no 


“oraft.” But our work has only just 
begun. There are a dozen or more years 
of it ahead of us, with $200,000,000 to 
spend. That prospect, with its possi- 
bilities, should bespeak the utmost cau- 
tion and prudence. 

Activity along the line of the Canal 
from Colon to Panama is increasing 
every day. Over 3,500 men are now em- 
ployed from the Chief Engineer down to 
shovelers. In another six months this 
number will be increased to 5,000. Near- 
ly 1,000 men are employed on the Culebra 
section alone, and they are excavating 
more earth than has been taken out per 
day from that famous portion of the 
Canal route at any time since the 
palmy periods of the old French régime. 
Everywhere there are signs of progress. 
he jungle is being cleared, hundreds 
ot old buildings are being repaired and 
painted, scores of new structures are 
going up, new railway trackage is being 
put down, old machinery is being taken 
from under its mantle of trees and grass 
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to places of actual use, and life and bustle 
are manifested on all sides, where but a 
short time ago were death and decay. 
It is greatly to the credit of Chief Engi- 
neer Wallace and Governor Davis that 
they have accomplished so much in a 
short time. There is absolutely no 
foundation for the suggestion made by 
some papers in the United States that 
the work on the Canal is slow in being 
started. 

Actual excavation is only one part of 
Canal construction. A thousand other 
things must be done to enable the work 
to go on successfully. A perfect organ- 
ization of the Engineering and Construc- 
tion Department, which can only be per- 
fected through several months of patient 
experience, is essential to rapid and con- 
tinued excavation. If the real digging 
began now along the entire route of the 
Canal, without first developing a careful 
organization and making complete and 
final surveys, it is not probable that at 
the close of another year half as much 
would be accomplished as when the dig- 
ging and excavation begin after per- 
fected organization and accepted sur- 
veys. It often happens that haste in a 
great undertaking of this kind is also a 
vast waste. Where $200,000,000 are to 
be expended too much care cannot be 
exercised in making sure that the begin- 
nings are in accord with the plans that 
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will be approved later on. It would be 
very easy for Chief Engineer Wallace to 
waste $1,000,000 in hurrying work that 
would afterward be of no value. He is 
not that kind of a man. Whatever he 
decides upon will be the right thing. 
Business men will do well to be cau- 
tious, too, in their private enterprises. 
Well disposed as the Panamans are to- 
ward us, they do not relax in our favor 
their native business shrewdness, and 
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yourself and pay for them out of your 
own pocket, and he will say, “ Aha! 
Now the house is better than it was and 
is worth more rent and you must pay 
me more!” If you demur, he will re- 
mind you that you may get out, and he 
can easily find some one else who will pay 
the higher rent—for the sake of the im- 
provements which you have made! That 
is scarcely an amiable or an engaging 
trait of the Panama landlord, tho it is 
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they are not rid of the old Colombian 
idea, of the De Lesseps days, that for- 
eigners settling in Panama are lambs to 
be shorn. If you want to rent a shop or 
office in Panama you must do so by the 
month. You cannot get a yearly lease. 
Why? Because next month your land- 
lord may want more rent, and probably 
will. He will be almost certain to raise 
the rent if you yourself, at your own ex- 
pense, make any improvements upon his 
property. Ask him to make the improve- 
ments and he will refuse. Make them 


probably no worse than some traits of 
his cousins in New York and elsewhere. 
But it will pass. Panamans will learn 
that Americans are not thus to be shorn 
and bled, and that our Canal building is 
a practical business proposition and not 
—as in the days of De Lesseps—a hey- 
day of unlimited rake-off. All will come 
right in time. But to assure that end 
we must employ the right means, of pa- 
tience, caution, tact, forbearance, firm- 
ness and unfailing judgment. 
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HE city of Ubique is one of those 
T huge and ugly places which seek 
to disguise their unlovely new- 
ness by an ancient name of Latin flavor. 
Certainly, the name is the only thing 
about it. that approaches to anything 
classical. A place of some size and in- 
deed of very considerable importance in 
the estimation of its own inhabitants, it 
has yet to make itself known to the world 
generally. 

It is not a place in which one would 
be tempted to look for anything of sen- 
sational novelty, for the whole appear- 
ance of it is dull and commonplace. 
Common people, with common names 
and common houses; common streets 
with plentiful common mud or dust, ac- 
cording to the variable state of the 
weather, meet you everywhere in Ubique. 
Yet here it was that I discovered the 
very remarkable peculiarity which I wish 
to describe: 

No sooner had I reached the city gate 
—which was the railway station—than 
I saw, with great amazement, that the 
whole city was shoeless. Everybody 
walked with bare feet. It was plain 
enough that this unhappy condition was 
not the result of poverty or of choice. 
The people limped along over the rough 
ways, sometimes in actual pain—delicate 
ladies and well dressed little children, 
haughty dignitaries whose pompous 
gait was strangely out of keeping with 
their bare extremities, civic authorities 
and military grandees, all were one in 
this respect. In winter, when great 
icicles hung from the roofs, the purple 
feet went plunging into inches of biting 
snow; in spring, when the east wind 
mpped and withered your very ribs, still 
the feet were bare; when summer heat 
scorched the pavements, and when 
autuinn floods turned all the ways to 
mud, those citizens, one and all, still 
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went on their way shivering and shoe- 
less. 

What could it be? Had some triumph 
of Radicalism compelled this sign of 
equality and proclaimed the reign of 
sansculottism? No; the corporation of 
the borough was frigidly and exclusive- 
ly Conservative. Was it some supersti- 
tion that sought thus to render powerless 
an evil spirit that threatened the prosper- 
ity of Ubique? I had heard of country- 
people who used to charm the mischiev- 
ous pixies by some article of apparel 
grotesquely worn. But as for Ubique, 
never was a place freer from all such 
traditional folklore. My deepest inter- 
est was aroused, and I resolved not to 
rest until I got to the bottom of this 
most extraordinary custom. 

I felt at the outset that it would be 
certainly a matter of delicacy to mention 
the subject to so high spirited a people, 
and I therefore commenced my investi- 
gations with such gentle hints as my op- 
portunities afforded. The first person 
with whom I talked was an elderly 
gentleman that I casually met. He had 
himself commenced speaking of the 
weather and of politics. Then there 
came a pause, of which I availed myself. 

“T am a stranger in your city, sir,” I 
said, as if to apologize for inquiries. 

“ Ab!” said the old gentleman, with a 
beam. “ Well?” and he leaned forward, 
confident that I must be very glad that 
my fortunate steps had led me to Ubique. 

Then came a longer pause—he waiting 
for the expression of my admiration, and 
I ready to avail myself of any further 
remark on his part. At length I was 
forced to break the silence. Glancing as 
gently as possible toward his bare feet, I 
remarked: “I am greatly interested and 
perplexed by reason of a custom in your 
city, sir, which strikes me as very pe- 
culiar.” 
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“ Indeed, and what may that be?” he 
asked. 

For a moment I hesitated. “ Pardon 
me,” I said, “if my curiosity is in any 
degree offensive, but may I inquire from 
what strange reason it is that your citi- 
zens are all without shoes? ” 

The brightness at once died out of the 
old gentleman’s face. He leaned back in 
his seat, and, closing his eyes, he shook 
his head very solemnly and sighed. Not 
another word passed between us. 

Again and again I found that any 
slightest reference to the matter pro- 
duced the same effect—a hush of sol- 
emnity, a deep drawn sigh, at times even 
a tear—such was the only response that 
met me whenever the subject was intro- 
duced. 

The mystery grew yet more bewilder- 
ing. Every man, every woman, every 
child in Ubique needed boots and shoes— 
that was plain enough—life itself was a 
weariness, a burden without them. 
Everybody sighed with the same eager 
desire, and yet with deep despair. 

By degrees I became more hardened 
as my inquiry proceeded and asked with 
blunt frankness: “ Why on earth don’t 
you get them?” But this only provoked 
a look of surprise, sometimes of indig- 
nation, always and invariably settling 
down to the despairing sigh. 

What could it mean? Certainly it 
was impossible that a people so clever, 
and mixing so freely with other nations, 
could be ignorant of the art of shoemak- 
ing. Far from that being so, I found 
as I grew familiar with the city itself, 
that the very noblest and stateliest struc- 
tures of the place were set apart and de- 
voted entirely to this calling. I found 
that the citizens of Ubique were con- 
stantly being summoned at stated periods 
to come and be duly shod. The first and 
most honored men of the place belonged 
to this very business and prided them- 
selves on their connection with the caste 
of shoemakers. It was amusing to see 
their rival claims—with what ado and 
exclusive jealousy each separate class 
contended that it, and it alone, was the 
original and only authorized maker of 
true boots and shoes. Some, on the 
ground of antiquity, clamored that theirs 
was the secret of truly fitting a weary 
world with sound and serviceable foot- 
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gear. Others would have all good citi- 
zens come only to them, boasting of un- 
rivalled fancy goods whose delicacy and 
beauty were supreme. Others extolled 
the virtue of that which was plain and 
homely and contended that their views 
of the matter were alone worthy of the 
people’s consideration. Others arrayed 
themselves in fantastic garments and 
claimed that boots and shoes could only 
really benefit and bless men when they 
were fashioned by those who were thus 
attired, when the shape of the awl and 
the color of the wax thread were sym- 
bolical of their sublime uses. 

And yet all these citizens—every man 
and woman and child of them—went 
barefoot. “A set of lunatics!” I cried 
angrily, for I was provoked. “ Ancient 
or modern or medieval, be they what 
they may, for pity’s sake get shoes some- 
how!” 

But that look of amazement and that 
sigh of despair were still the only an- 
swer. 

“Do you pay these shoemakers?” | 
asked of one merry fellow. 

“ Indeed we do,” said he, “ and some 
of them right royally ; tho there be others 
that work as hard and are but ill paid.” 

“ And what do you pay them for?” I 
asked. 

“What for? Why, for telling us all 
about boots and shoes, you know.” 

“ And where are they?” 

“ What? ” 

“The boots and shoes.” 

Then even this merry fellow looked 
sad and sighed. I thought I heard him 
say to himself: “I do wish I knew.” 
ng he turned and limped away, shoe- 
ess. 

“Boot and shoe makers so many, all so 
loudly boasting of their skill, and yet a 
whole city full of people unshod! What 
can it mean?” I cried, more determined 
than ever to get at the reason of it, if 
indeed there were any reason beneath 
such apparent madness. 

I resolved to go with the crowds to 
these stately factories of boots and shoes. 
What could the men be about that they 
so failed of the very purpose of theif 
existence The first I visited was one of 
the largest and best known. I had heard 
of the proprietor of the establishment as 
a very skilful and gifted man and one 
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of their foremost citizens. Imagine my 
indignation! Nay, indeed, it is beyond 
imagination. The fellow had the audac- 
ity to stand up for the space of three- 
quarters of an hour by the clock, which 
struck the quarters loudly in the tower 
above, and there, in the face of that 
crowd of shoeless men and women, pro- 
ceed to prove that there is such a thing 
as a foot! It had been doubted, so he 
said—questioned, denied; but he was 
there indignantly to assert the fact. He 
defined a foot with exquisite precision, 
mainly by showing what it was not. He 
quoted many authorities who were of his 
own opinion, and who all said the same 
thing. “ How, indeed, can man, the im- 
mortal and sublime, take his stand upon 
the earth without feet?” he exclaimed, 
indignantly. Cherubim had been figured 
on tombstones, with only head and 
wings, a condition which, perhaps, had 
its advantages; but man, being wingless, 
must of necessity have some other 
method of locomotion, “ which,” said 
he, “ means feet.” He illustrated his 
argument by the familiar story of Robin- 
son Crusoe and the footmark; he quoted 
Longfellow eloquently, tho with a slight- 
ly nasal twang, and told an affecting 
story of a man who painted pictures with 
his toes. Then he concluded his power- 
ful address by an earnest entreaty to the 
people that every one should forthwith 
get his feet rightly and duly shod. And 
the people came forth again, and to their 
homes, sighing and shoeless. Yet never 
one of them looked surprised or indig- 
nant—it seemed the proper thing. 

That there is such a thing as a foot! 
Alas! poor folks, they needed, verily, no 
proof. Chilblains that itched and teased, 
icy coldness that ached, sharp rheumatic 
pains, twitchings and burnings, as of 
gout—a hundred different miseries made 
argument on the matter a needless in- 
sult. Feet, indeed, there were in plen- 
ty, needing not argument, but solid 
leather wherewith to cover them! 

[ went to another “ establishment,” as 
it is called. “ A very learned man,” said 
many to me; “very learned is he who 
carries on his business here.” 

“What is the good of his learning to 
anybody?” I asked. “Can he make 
good boots and shoes?” 

My question seemed to me a very sim- 
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ple one, admitting of a direct answer, 
but in Ubique it was not even under- 
stood. “ You should hear him talk about 
leather,” was the reply. 

“ Talk about leather, indeed! ” I cried 
angrily. Never were there such a set of 
maniacs, surely, as these citizens of 
Ubique. But it was true. I actually 
found that fellow orating to a thousand 
shoeless citizens on leather. “ Leather, 
Symbolically Considered,” was the title 
of his address. My indignation was un- 
bounded. “ Here,” I cried, “is a city 
wherein dwell a hundred thousand peo- 
ple in round numbers, the unquestioned 
proprietors of, say, two hundred thou- 
sand feet, each sole of them needing 
some honest man who shall kneel down 
without ado and take the measure of 
each foot to the sixteenth part of an 
inch, and by all honest labor and skill 
finally produce a pair of well fitting 
shoes in which, comfortably and with 
reasonable expedition, the wearer thereof 
can go over life’s high road; and they 
are mocked with harangues about leather 
and then sent away shoeless! ” 

Everywhere there was the same thing 
—placards on the walls, advertisements 
in the daily papers; the continual con- 
versation of this singular people thrust it 
upon your thoughts until it really 
seemed as if they quite believed that they 
could make up for the lack of shoes by 
an incessant talk about them. It was al- 
most everything in their literature— 
“Some Modern Theories on the Art of 
Shoemaking Exposed and Confuted ”; 
“ Uppers: a Poem”; “ Awls, Ancient and 
Modern, Rightly Expounded and Ap- 
plied.” Rightly applied, indeed! and on 
every side of me were these unshod citi- 
zens. Bah! 

It chanced one day that I was explor- 
ing a somewhat poorer part of the town, 
when, amidst the narrow lanes and al- 
leys, I quite lost my way. I stood at an 
open door to inquire my whereabouts: 
tho there was no one in sight, yet a noise 
of hammering told me that somebody 
was within hearing. My knock was et 
once answered from an inner room by an 
old man. His shirt sleeves were turned 
back over his elbows and his hands bore 
the stains of his work. As he came intothe 
light of the doorway I saw that he held 
a half finished shoe! 
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“ Are you a shoemaker?” I asked. To 
my delight he nodded his head. 

“A real shoemaker, I mean, 
know ”—I explained—“‘ not a 
talker.” 

He smiled and nodded his head again. 

“ A stranger in Ubique, I presume?” 

Once more he nodded. 

I thanked him, and, having carefully 
noted his address, I asked my way, and 
left him with a cheery “ good-day.” 

Now, at last, Ubique should be shod! 

But why did this man keep down in so 
low a part of the town when, if they 
only knew, all the city would flock to him 
for shoes? But there—it was not far to 
go. Right and left I spread the tidings. 
Boots and shoes were to be had—real, 
serviceable boots and shoes—to fit all 
comers. 

It was all in vain. The people turned 
from the very thought of it as vulgar— 
that is what they called it. “ Horridly 
vulgar!” the ladies said. The news- 
papers ridiculed the notion. The “ man- 
ufacturers” who did not manufacture 
denounced the very proposal and almost 
forgot their own jealousies in their 
hatred of this intruder. “To take peo- 
ple’s measure, indeed! It was low! It 
was personal! It was intolerable! To 


you 
shoe- 
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make real boots and shoes! It was 
coarse, and, yes, vulgar, that was the 
word—to destroy all that was poetical, 
all that was figurative about shoemaking, 
and to give people the real! the literal! 
the actual! boots and shoes that could 
be touched! and _  handiled!! and 
blacked!!! and brushed!!!! and 
worn! !!!! It was outrageous. Where 
was there room for the imagination? 
What possible contact with the sublime 
and the infinite if boots and shoes were 
going to be made to measure and really 
put on?” 

Ubique was in hysterics. I, who had 
been received with a great display of 
hospitality, was cut by all decent society. 
I found myself suspected, whispered 
against, shunned. 

Once more I hunted out my old friend 
in the inner room and found him quietly 
and contentedly working away. Here 
and there, he told me, there were a few 
poor and simple folks who gladly availed 
themselves of his presence, and, soundly 
shod, they went on their way rejoicing. 
But as for the rest of Ubique, I left the 
citizens limping and footsore, sighing 
and shoeless, and to this very hour I am 
as much as ever perplexed by the riddle 
of Ubique. 


A Dream of Peace 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


Our planet swings from darkling space 
To crystal day,— 

Productive of a taller race 
Than brutish clay, , 

When Reason rules within the place 
Of rifle-play. 


With kindling vision Nations then 
Will drop the sword. 

In common parliament shall men 
Find swift accord, 

And Thought be regnant, by the pen, 
Or glowing word! 


“To men good-will!” the prophecy, 
Awaited long, 

May then reveal its mystery,— 
While, sweetly strong, 

In Brotherhood’s antiphony 
Ascends the song! 


Yet,—while we pray,—red, angry Mars, 
With baleful gleam, 

Obscures anew the Bethlehem star’s 
Benignant beam,— 

While breaks the clash of battle-cars 
Upon our dream! 


The spirit conquers! And once more 
Souls seek release. 


The tumult passes! 


As before, 


The war-songs cease. 
And angel-voices, loved of yore, 
Now carol peace! 


Brooxtyn, N, Y. 





Wonderful Jiu-Jitsu 


BY KATSUKUMA HIGASHI ° 


[Mr. Higashi is the little Japanese gentleman who recently, in accordance with an 
invitation, appeared at Police Headquarters in this city and astonished picked strong 
men of the police force by a demonstration of the ease with which he could overcome 
them in combat with bare hands.—Ep1Tor.] 


SUPPOSE that if some one could 

| tell a wild bull that a small creature 

like a man might throw him down 

and make him helpless the bull would 

laugh. If he were good at argument he 

would be able to furnish a hundred rea- 
sons to prove that 


fair, friendly combat, but for. defense 
against the desperate assault of a robber 
or some other unscrupulous antagonist. 
The student of jiu-jitsu in Japan is 
registered in a book, where he signs 
and affixes his seal to the rules, swearing 
to abide by them, 





he was a match for 
at least twenty men, 
and so he would 


be if strength was 
the most valuable 
quality in a com- 
batant. 

But when the 
theorizing bull ac- 
tually 


encounters 
the man he finds 
that the latter will 
not fight according 
to bull rules. 
Instead of get- 
ting down on his 
hands and knees 
and trying to bunt 
in the orthodox 
bull way the man 
comes on the scene 
mounted on a swift 
horse. He avoids 
the bull’s rushes, 
throws a rope over 
his horns, tangles it 





and these _ rules 
bind him to use 
worthily the deadly 
secrets in which he 
is to be instructed. 
He must not 
boast, he must be 
mild and inoffen- 
sive, if he has a 
dispute with an- 
other he must seek 
to arrive at a set- 
tlement by means 
of calm argument. 
Even when at- 
tacked he must en- 
deavor to overcome 
the assailant with- 
out injuring him. 
And these rules 
are well observed 
in Japan. It is no 
uncommon thing to 
see in one of the 
great cities a noble- 
man, finely cos- 








about his legs and 
soon has him lying 
flat on his side, 
panting, very angry, but conquered. 
From the bull’s standpoint the man’s 
tactics were all unfair, but very effective. 

Just so the wrestler or boxer unac- 
quainted with the tricks of jiu-jitsu 
would look upon them as unfair if em- 
ployed against him; and some American 
critics have said of the feats, “ But these 
are all foul.” 

And that certainly is true of most of 
the jiu-jitsu tricks. They are not for 
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tumed and wearing 
great jewels, bring- 
ing to a police sta- 
tion a sturdy thief who atacked him and 
fell a victim to the jiu-jitsu art. The thief 
has not been injured. He has been 
thrown into a position where he found 
himself quite helpless and was made to 
realize that the nobleman had him at 
his mercy and could break his arm or 
leg if he so desired. He has had such 
a demonstration of the other’s superior 
resources that he goes quietly with his 
captor. 
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Teori—Breaking Arm 


In this respect a knowledge of jiu-jitsu 
would be of great service to the police 
here, as it would save them from the 
necessity of striking prisoners with their 
clubs, cutting their heads and faces and 


perhaps fracturing their skulls. And to 
that extent at least jiu-jitsu is gentle. 

But as one of the American generals 
indicated, war is not heaven, and as last 
resort jiu-jitsu art includes gouging and 
biting and a great variety of tricks, any 
of which will kill if successfully carried 
out. 

Jiu-jitsu consists of three branches: 

Tricks with bare hands. 

Tricks with ropes. 

Tricks with a stick. 

The policemen of Japan carry two 
ropes, one three and a half feet long 
around the right wrist and another 
sixteen feet long looped on the thigh. 
With these ropes they can overcome and 
bind an obstreperous person in very 
short order. 

The stick, which is just about the size 
and thickness of a policeman’s club, is 
not used to strike with, but as a lever for 
arm and leg breaking or for making a 
person helpless by twisting him up in 
his own clothes. 


There are a hundred tricks with ropes 
and a hundred with the stick. 

Jiu-jitsu with bare hands is divided 
into three parts. The first part is a 
preparation for the secend, which is 
harder and embraces some very serious 
tricks; the third part consists of tricks 
which are all deadly. In it the pupil is 
taught how to break the arm, back, neck, 
leg, heel, knee, thigh, etc. He is also 














Teori—Hand Breaking 


taught how to deliver deadly blows, one 
of which lands just behind and below the 
ear, while another has the temple for its 
objective point. 

These blows are not given with the 
fist, but with one knuckle only, generally 
the second knuckle of the right hand, 
which is protruded, forming a sharp 
point. 

In this bare hand work the first section 
includes sixty tricks, the second fifty and 
the third also fifty. 

In Japan the boy. begins his study of 
this art of self-defense at a very early 
age, so that when he is ten years old he 
is much more than a match for a boy of 
some other nationality, and when he is 
in college the foreign college boys could 
not hope to cope with him in serious 
combat. 





WONDERFUL JIU-JITSU 


We have wrestling and boxing in 
Japan just as they are found here, and 
in those foreigners may be our equals or 
our superiors, but jiu-jitsu is another 
thing. It is peculiar to our Empire, and 
one who has mastered it has an art that 
for serious work is vastly superior to 
wrestling or boxing. 

The exponent of jiu-jitsu could break 
the arms, legs or hands of a boxer be- 
fore the latter could strike him at all. 
The wrestler is harder to overcome, but 
he also has no chance with the jiu-jitsu 
expert. 

The blows spoken of are not given 
when the opponents are standing erect. 
The jiu-jitsu expert first trips his assail- 
ant and then strikes him as he is falling, 
the knuckle going to the mark with great 
swiftness and accuracy. Other jiu-jitsu 
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Sevinage—Back Sweep 


blows are given with the little finger edge 
of the hand, which is hardened for the 
purpose by use in such blows or by beat- 
‘ng it against wood. The advantage 
which this edge of the hand blow has 
over the blow with the fist is that it can 
be delivered without bending the arm— 
therefore, more swiftly. It is also more 
effective, because it strikes a smaller sur- 
ace. 
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Such a blow given by an expert will 
disable a wrist or elbow or break a collar 
bone. 

A series of jabs with the forefinger or 
the two first fingers is also taught. One 
of these with both fingers lands on the 
solar plexus of an assailant, who has a 
throat hold, and may generally be de- 
pended on to make him relinquish his 
hold. Another, in which only one finger 
is used, makes a sudden assault on an 
opponent’s eye. 

Besides these blows and jabs and limb 
breakings a series of pinches is taught, 
the expert knowing how in a moment 
by a comparatively slight pinch he can 
inflict such pain as to make an assailant 
willing to forego the combat. A knowl- 
edge of jiu-jitsu carries with it quite an 
extensive knowledge of anatomy, which 
is all brought into play in actual combat. 

I could not hope to give an adequate 
idea of all the wonders of this art which 
is to us so old and to the rest of the 
world so new in the short space of the 
article I am now writing, but some idea 
of it may be conveyed when I say that 
the jiu-jitsu expert can turn his back and 
let a wrestler take any hold of him and 
yet release himself and overthrow the 
wrestler. 





Sevinage—Back Sweep Reversed 
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The boxer, as I have said, is an easier 
victim ; when he strikes it is common for 
the jiu-jitsu exponent to catch him by the 
wrist of the striking arm and turning 
his back on the boxer draw the arm for- 
ward so that the elbow rests on his 
shoulder, with the front of the joint up- 
ward. The jiu-jitsu man lifting with his 
shoulder and pulling the wrist down with 
both hands can break the arm without 
difficulty. 

The use that jiu-jitsu has for Amer- 
icans is not only that it enables them to 
resist all assaults made without deadly 
weapons, but that it is the very best 
system for developing health, strength 
and physical independence. 

There is something of a jiu-jitsu craze 
in New York, and I am _ teaching 
both men and women. I am _ go- 
ing very slowly, however, teaching 
only a select few and those of high 
character. One of my pupils is a 
very well known man of great strength 
and weighing 290 pounds. It astonished 
him greatly at first to discover how easily 
he could be thrown about the school. 

I find Americans very strong in the 


arms and trunk, but often weak in the 
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legs. I have not tried any of the famous 
bicyclists ; I suppose that they should be 
stronger. On the whole, the Americans 
with practice and training will equal our 
people. Some of the pupils in one month 
have made wonderful progress. 

The first thing they are taught is how 
to fall down without hurting themselves. 
When they have progressed beyond that 
I show them tricks and then allow them 
to practice on me, I making no counter 
attack, but simply warding. 

As far as can be I match them equally 
against one another, as in that way by 
competition they get the best practice and 
the most interesting and profitable exer- 
cise. I also give them important ex- 
ercises which they must take before 
going to bed. 

As they progress they will be taught 
how to develop the legs, then how to 
use the feet, hands, elbow, knee and 
shoulder. 

~Some say that it is of no use to learn 
jiu-jitsu unless one keeps in constant ex- 
ercise, but that is a mistake. The science 
once learned can never be forgotten, and 
comes up for instant use when needed. 

New Yor«. 








Kashinage—Haunch Sweep 
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Metcalf’s Organic Evolution 


[His new volume,* by Professor 
Metcalf, of the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, is an “ outline of the theory 
of organic evolution, with a description 


Summer Plumage of the Snow Grouse. 


From Metcalf’s Organic Bvolution. Macmillan 


of some of the phenomena which it ex- 
plains.” It is not a technical biological 
book, as the title might suggest; but 
it is intended for the general reader 
who wants an introductory 
survey of the epoch-making 
biological theory of evolution. 
For such a purpose many ex- 
cellent books have heretofore 
been published; but the vol- 
ume under consideration will 
find its own place, because it 
is far better than the least 
technical books on evolution 
previously published. It will 
form an excellent introduction 
to the classical books on evo- 
lution and even to “ Darwin 
ail After Darwin,” by Ro- 
manes, which has been com- 
monly regarded as the best, 
tho in parts a somewhat 
difficult, introduction to the 
works of Darwin and Wallace. The 
author has very successfully attempted to 
write in a non-technical and popular 
style. He has stopped short of the in- 
tricate and exceedingly problematical 


discussions which abound in_ recent 

technical discussions of evolution, and 

at the same time he has given the reader 

the well-established facts in their general 

outlines. "| 

Unlike most similar books, this one 
does not aim to advocate 
evolution as opposed to spe- 
cial creation. “The time is 
past when such discussions 
would be profitable.” Pres- 
ent-day biologists without 
exception accept the general 
theory, and at an exposition 
of this Professor Metcalf 
aims directly, even reversing 
the usual order and present- 
ing the theories regarding the 
factors before describing the 
facts which first by demand- 
ing explanation directed at- 
tention to evolution. 

Part I is a statement of 
the theory of organic evo- 
lution. Starting with familiar 

but fundamental facts of heredity 
and variation, the author leads 
through the main facts of the struggle 
for existence, mutation and artificial 








* ORGANIC EvonuTion. By M d M. Metcalf. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. ’ 


Winter Plumage of the Snow Grouse. 


From Metcalf’s Organic Evolution. Macmillan 


selection to the general principle of 
natural selection. This is presented as 
one great factor; but there are others, 
and the workings of sexual selection, 
segregation and inheritance of parental 
modifications are clearly set forth. 
Part II deals with some of the most 
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striking phenomena of anatomy, clas- 
sification, embryology, paleontology 
and geographical distribution of ani- 
mals and plants, explaining these from 
the standpoint of the evolution theory. 

No other book in the same field is 
so lavishly illustrated. There are more 
than one hundred full-page plates, 
many of-them in colors, and over fifty 
part-page illustrations. Without hesi- 
tation the reviewer recommends the 
book to those who want information 
about the theory in its non-technical 
bearings. It deserves great popularity 


with general readers and with students 
who in a general course of biology are 
just beginning to catch glimpses of the 
evidences of blood relationship be- 
tween organisms. 


An English Phillips Brooks 


Ir is exceedingly fortunate that there 
are at least two excellent portraits of the 
late Bishop Creighton in the Life and 
Letters which have been given to the 
public by Mrs. Creighton.* It is fortu- 
nate because in reading the memoir and 
correspondence—especially the corre- 
spondence—one becomes increasingly at- 
tached to Bishop Creighton, and after 
reading many of his letters one is im- 
pelled to turn backward or forward in 
the two volumes to glance at his portrait. 
Surely in the history of the English 
Church in the Victorian era there never 
was a bishop who was less self-seeking 
than Creighton; who was more intensely 
loyal to the Church and its mission ; who 
was more free from all complicity in 
Church politics, which concern promo- 
tion and office; who stood more sted- 
fastly for social honesty in its most com- 
prehensive sense, or who took a wider 
and more sane outlook on life and move- 
ments around him. Wherever he was, 
after his early school days at Carlisle, 
Creighton was a stimulating force. He 
did things, and what is more important, 
whether as a clergyman, a bishop, a 
teacher, a lecturer, or a historian, hé 
stimulated others to do. At Cambridge 
the impulse which he gave to historical 
research has not yet begun to lose its 





* LIFE AND LE&ETTERS OF MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D. Oxon. and Cam., Sometime Bishop of London. 
By His Wife. Two Volumes. With Portraits. 
New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


power ; while as Bishop of Peterborough, 
and later of London, he was one of the 
most potent and benign influences in the 
English Church during the last fifteen 
years of the nineteenth century. What 
he accomplished as a teacher and as a 
lecturer, as a historical writer and as the 
editor of the “English Historical Re- 
view,” and in the Church as rector and 
preacher, canon and bishop, is marvel- 
ous. How he did it all is admirably told 
in Mrs. Creighton’s biography of the 
Bishop’s beautiful and _ well-regulated 
life. 

Perhaps one of the greatest services 
which Mrs. Creighton’s biography will 
do for the Church in which the Bishop 
reached such distinction, and to which 
he rendered such outstanding services, 
will be to show that wealth, social stand- 
ing or territorial influence is not always 
necessary to reach high place in the serv- 
ice of the Established Church. Creigh- 
ton had none of these. He was the son 
of a prosperous cabinet maker in the 
city of Carlisle. The proximity of his 
home to the Cathedral secured for him 
his early education at the grammar 
school there. From Carlisle he went to 
the grammar school at Durham. There 
he secured a scholarship at Merton 
College, Oxford, and all that he received 
at Oxford from his father was the little 
money needed to supplement his scholar- 
ship. Creighton’s home environment 
gave him no impulse toward the Church 
or toward high ideals. Tho his father 
regularly attended the cathedral at Car- 
lisle, he had a contempt for the clergy. 
Creighton’s mother died when he was 
quite young, and his home life in his 
boyhood and youth was as unsympa- 
thetic as that which is described in Clar- 
ence Darrow’s retrospect of child-life, to 
which he has given the title “ Farming- 
ton.” 

It is a long time since there was 
published any memoir or volume of let- 
ters which shows the Church of Eng- 
land on its best and most lovable side 
better than do these memoirs of Creigh- 
ton. But their interest is by no means 
confined to the Church of England. They 
contain many social studies of England 
in the second half of the old century ; and 
in particular the chapters which deal 
with Creighton’s life at Emberton will 
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long be remembered as a classic study 
of mining, fishing and farm life in the 
villages on the bleak northeast coast of 


England. 
& 


The Clansman 


Mr. Drxon has written another 
novel.* This was to be expected, of 
course, for when “ The Leopard’s Spots ” 
appeared we were informed that it wasthe 
first of the trilogy of novels which Mr. 
Dixon purposed to write dealing with 
successive phases of the race question 
in the South. The Clansman is the sec- 
ond of this series. (We learn that the 
third is to be called “The Fall of 
Tuskegee,” a prophecy of the outcome 
of present tendencies; but this is private 
information and the reader is requested 
not to mention it.) And the scenes are 
laid during the Reconstruction days, first 
at Washington and later at the village of 
Piedmont in South Carolina. But those 
who read Mr. Dixon’s other books will 
not be prepared for the change of his 
manner in this one. “ The Leopard’s 
Spots ” was written in a frenzy of South- 
em prejudice; a national significance 
was given to county events, and the au- 
thor called upon heaven and earth to 
witness the wrongs of his people as if 
they had been committed yesterday. The 
book had no literary style, but its de- 
livery was impassioned, oratorical. It 
was evident that Mr. Dixon had never 
thought of the possibility of literary criti- 
cism. And we all remember “ The One 
Woman,” a romance written to prove 
the advantages of monogamy. It was 
conceived in a perfectly scandalous im- 
agination and brought forth in a style 
that was sensational and fevered by that 
kind of “ emotional thinking ” which the 
herman does when his mind is sensitized 
by the madness of a crowd. For he 
wrote as if he were speaking not only 
with his tongue, but with hands and 
lect, to the crowd. That was his pe- 
culiar literary distinction. By this time, 
to be sure, he was furiously aware of 
literary criticism, but he still had the 
courage to challenge it. Above all, he 
hal the gift of grasping the indignant 
reader by the wrist and hurrying him 





. : ‘HE CLANSMAN. By Thomas Diwon, Jr. ~ New 
ork: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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through the tale with a fanatical zeal 
which defied resistance. No man ever 
had a larger audience which he did not 
deserve than did Mr. Dixon for his two 
first literary performances. 

Now this does not purport to be the 
literary genesis of Mr. Dixon—that is to 
be found in his sermons and platform 
addresses—but it is a faithful account of 
his manifestations in fiction. And from 
such a source we naturally expected that 
a second novel of the Reconstruction 
period would be a convulsive romance, 
marked with sectional spite and colored 
with blood. But we did not get it. The 
book shows from beginning to end the 
effort of an unscrupulous partisan to be- 
come an artist. The historical details 
upon which the story is founded are 
less sensational than those contained in 
Mrs. Page’s new book, “ The Negro, the 
Southerner’s Problem.” The scene opens 
in Washington immediately after the 
surrender of Lee. The final portrait of 
Lincoln is remarkable for its sympathy 
and veracity, but we cannot say as much 
for the caricature of Secretary Stanton 
and Thaddeus Stevens. There are 
few of Mr. Dixon’s old, cheap dramatic 
vulgarities left to comment upon. He 
gives a virulent interpretation of Thad- 
deus Stevens in the character of “ Stone- 
man”; but he offsets this character’s 
supposed fanatical zeal to Africanize the 
South with certain virtues that hu- 
manize him even from a prejudiced 
Southerner’s point of view. In fact, the 
story appears to have been got out of the 
Congressional Records and pieced to- 
gether with two or three charming love 
affairs. The conditions which led to the 
organization of the Ku Klux Klan are 
presented without those fierce appeals to 
sectional hatred which characterized 
Mr. Dixon’s method in “ The Leopard’s 
Spots.” The indictment of nine million 
people for Booth’s crime, the effort to 
impeach President Johnson, the exor- 
bitant cotton tax, the work of the Union 
League, the arming of 80,000 negroes in 
South Carolina, where the thefts of the 
negro legislature bankrupted the State, 
and finally the outrages committed 
against the honor and life of the dis- 
franchised whites, are some of the scan- 
dals which are made to account for the 
organization of this mysterious order 
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which, according to Mr. Dixon, had its 
origin among the Covenanters of Scot- 
land. But it is all written out with a 
reserve new and strange to Mr. Dixon’s 
readers. There is no “ emotional think- 
ing.” Apparently he has left the lecture 
platform forever, rolled his sentences flat 
and arranged them as decorously as a 
scientist would arrange facts. 

And for moral “ niceness,” Myrtle 
Reed is probably the only novelist among 
us who can compare with him. There 
is a distinction between integrity and the 
knitting needle primness of virtue, and 
each woman in this story is founded upon 
this narrow pinnacle of grace. The 
character of the heroines is as delicately 
portrayed as if the star of Bethlehem 
were shining just outside their parlor 
door. The love scenes suggest the poetic 
purity of an innocent affection rather 
than the fever of passion, which was so 
gross a feature of “ The One Woman.” 

From the artistic point of view the 
negro character sketches are faultless, 
for it is the only one of the four books 
recently published dealing with these 
years of strife between the two races 
where the negro dialect is veracious. 

The question is why has Mr. Dixon 
written a book which may, indeed, some- 
what disarm some of his critics, but is 
sure to disappoint a certain very large 
class of his readers? The motive of such 
a man never changes, and his motive has 
always been to vindicate the South at 
the expense of the North. This is not a 
proper disposition, and let us hope that 
there will be no place for it in “ The Fall 
of Tuskegee.” Meanwhile a committee 
of literary sinners should be appointed 
to wait on Mr. Dixon before it is too 
late and exhort him not to give up the 
habit of “emotional thinking ” entirely. 
There will not be enough left if he does. 


as 


Les Etats-Unis au XXe Siecle. By Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Professor of Political 
Economy in the Collége de France. Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. 4 fr. : 


In this study of The United States in 
the Twentieth Century we have a book 
comparable to Bryce’s “ American Com- 
monwealth” and Miinsterberg’s “ The 
Americans,” but while the Englishman 
and the German devote a large part of 


their space to political, intellectual and 
social phenomena, the Frenchman’s work 
is a statistical analysis of the industrial 
and commercial development of this 
country. It is as thorough, impartial and 
clearly thought out as the author’s 
former works on colonization, taxation 
and the Eastern question, and would be of 
as much value to us as to the French if it 
were translated. Of especial interest are 
the frequent comparisons of European 
and American conditions, and the opinions 
expressed by M. Leroy-Beaulieu of the 
causes of the wonderful development of 
the United States, and his views on the 
problems that perplex us. As might have 
been expected from an economist who 
has devoted his life to the advocacy of 
free trade, he denies that the United 
States can be cited as an example of 
the benefits of protection. The cause of 
our progress is internal free trade, not 
external protection. The true cause of 
our prosperity, apart from our natural 
resources and exceptional conditions, he 
finds in 


“the souplesse of American industry, the ra- 
pidity with which it transforms itself, the good 
organization of commerce and transportation, 
the rarity of routine and of prejudices against 
machinery on the part of the workmen, the 
boldness of capital, the spirit of initiative of 
the industrial leaders and higher class of em- 
ployers, always looking for technical improve- 
ments and capable assistants.” 


The trust he regards as a passing phase 
of industrial progress. He thinks that 
immigration will not materially modify 
or at least injuriously affect the Amer- 
ican character, but he gives up the negro 
question in despair. Our governmental 
system and bad political habits will make 
trouble for us in the management of 
colonies, but ultimately we shall be heir 
to the réle that England has played in 
the affairs of the world. The chapter on 
railroads is one of the most interesting 
in the book. Our enormous mileage, 
rapidity of development and the cheap- 
ness of freight as compared with Europe 
are to him an argument for private initia- 
tive and against State management. 
“Tf we wish to seek for models of rail- 
way operations it is in the direction of 
American liberty we must turn, and not 
to sterile operation by the State.” 
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Acrea: The .Tribulations of a Child. By 
Karin Michaélis. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

This story, giving the spirit process of 
development by which a girl is changed 
into a maiden, was written by a Danish 
novelist and is based upon the study of 
a real girl, The translator has omitted 
a chapter relating to the dawn of sex 
consciousness in order to satisfy Ameri- 
canideasof literary decency. This renders 
the book incomplete from the psycho- 
logical point of view, but what remains is 
the most pathetic, beautiful and shock- 
ing revelation of such a young creature’s 
mind. There is nothing so frank as per- 
fect innocence, nothing so erect and lis- 
tening as the waiting heart of a girl. All 
her instincts hide her, all her affections 
pray for a discoverer. In a subtle way 
the author recognizes these characteris- 
tics amid the pressure of many tribula- 
tions, which are common to youth and 
imposed by their elders. But the dis- 
tinctive features of the study are, first, 
that we have all the sweetness, treachery 
and tenderness of childhood in a for- 
eign guise. Adrea is neither English 
nor American, but she manifests well- 
known traits through a personality that 
is strange to us. Second, we receive a 
startlingly clear vision of the wicked ca- 
pacities of her nature without connect- 
ing her with them. She passes before, a 
dainty white spirit floating above an 
abyss of aberrant evils. They belong to 
her by her powers of total personality, 
but she is not of them, and we are as- 
sured that she remains ignorant to the 
last of this pit which lies beneath the 
snowy lightness of her spirit. And, third, 
it is the emotions of maiden adolescence 
expressed with the art and definition of 
a mature intelligence. Any young girl 
might have felt as Adrea did under the 
same conditions and endowed with the 
same temperament; but not one could 
ever have set down so accurately the blue 
and gold of her own thoughts and sensa- 
tions. Women during this early period 
of self-recognition never tell what they 
know, discover, because they cannot. 
Reticence is the very youth of virtue. 
When a woman is able to define it in her- 
self she has already lost the maidenly 
privacy of personality. Nothing is so 
delicate, so chaste, so unspeakable to her- 
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self as the sex life of a young girl; and 
the real Adrea never could have put her 
twos and twos together so shrewdly. 
But the story is a classic, differing en- 
tirely from the vulgar self-abortions pub- 
lished by some women writers in this 
country who imagine that they are maid- 
ens because of a merely physical in- 
tegrity. . 


The Theology of the Old Testament. By the 
late A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Litt D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


This treatise in Old Testament The- 
ology was compiled by Principal Sal- 
mond from the manuscripts left by Dr. 
Davidson. It is not such a work as 
ought to be associated with the name 
of the great Scotch teacher of Hebrew. 
The book he intended is suggested on 
page 11: “ We do not find a theology 
in the Old Testament; we find a re- 
ligion—religious conceptions and re- 
ligious hopes and aspirations. It is we 
ourselves that create the theology when 
we give to these religious ideas a sys- 
tematic or orderly form. Hence our 
subject is really the History of the Re- 
ligion of Israel as represented in the 
Old Testament.” But the editor has 
not followed the historical method in 
arranging the notes left by Dr. David- 
son: he has used instead the familiar 
divisions of Systematic Theology, the 
Doctrine of God, the Doctrine of Man, 
etc. This cannot have been the Old 
Testament Theology intended by Dr. 
Davidson when he wrote the introduc- 
tion from which we have quoted. Nev- 
ertheless, the book contains much good 
material and is of real value. David- 
son was a fair, open-minded, thorough, 
cautious and devout schoiar, and his 
comments on Hebrew religion here pre- 
served are discriminating and enlight- 
ning. It is much to be regretted that 
he who wrote so well of many features 
of Hebrew religion did not live to ar- 
range his results in the proper histor- 
ical framework, and to sketch the whole 
in the clear, bold lines in which he has 
drawn many of the parts. It is inter- 
esting to note the change of opinion in 
what were evidently different strata of 
the manuscript: on page 98 Abraham 
is historic, but in the note on page 31 
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the legendary character of Genesis is 
assumed. , 
3 


Cabbages and Kings. By “O. Henry.” New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
To those to whom this volume comes 
as an introduction to Mr. Henry it will 
prove a delight. But to those already fa- 
miliar with his work we fear it will 
prove something in the nature of a dis- 
appointment. Many of the old favorites 
are here—Mr. Henry Horsecollar with 
his phonograph, Mr. John De Graf- 
fenied Atwood with his cockleburrs and 
Mr. “Shorty” O’Day, the New York 
detective—andl the inimitably breezy 
style of story-telling with which the au- 
thor has familiarized us is retained in the 
main episodes. But in attempting to 
weave his stories, so effective in them- 
selves, into a novel, he has weakened the 
structure of each of them, and, as a con- 
sequence, the structure of the whole. 
They do not fit into one another. Even 
the characters, so delightful in the orig- 
inal stories, become less real, less con- 
vincing, on their new stage. Mr. Henry 
opened up a new province and employed 
a new manner of story-telling when he 
came before the public a few years ago. 
The province is still his, but the manner, 
judging by this novel, is threatened with 
a modification which will imnair, if not 
destroy, its charm. We trust that his 
next appearance in book form will be 
with a collection of his short stories. 
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Literary Notes 


A seriEs of little volumes, daintily illus- 
trated and bound, ‘describing English towns 
is published under the name of “ Temple To- 


pographies.” The first issues are Stratford- 
on-Avon, by H. W. Tompkins; Knutsford, by 
G. A. Payne; Broadway, by Algernon Gissing, 
and Evesham, by E. H. New. (Dutton Com- 
pany, New York. 50 cents.) 


....Webster’s New Standard Dictonary, En- 
cyclopedic Edition, which secured a gold medal 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, is a 
handy volume giving some 23,500 definitions 
and several appendices of geographical and 
biographical names, etc., with some color plates. 
With its catch-words in bold-faced type and its 
thumb-index, it is very convenient, but there is 
no reason for separating the technical terms 
from the rest of the vocabulary as is here done 
(Laird & Lee, Chicago, $1.50). 
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Pebbles 


WHEN a man who earns $50 a month puts 
on a silk lined smoking jacket after supper he 
looks as if he got at least $200—Afchison 
Globe. 

....There is at least this to the credit of 
The Globe: The weather never becomes so 
stormy that it uses the word “ Boreas.’— 
Atchison Globe. 

...-An old man would not believe he could 
hear his wife talk a distance of five miles by 
telephone. His better half was in a country 
town several miles away, where there was a 
telephone, and the skeptic was also in a place 
where there was a similar instrument, and or 
being told how to operate it, he walked boldly 
up and shouted: “Hello, Sara.” At that in- 
stant lightning struck the telephone wire and 
knocked the man down, and as he scrambled 
to his feet he excitedly cried: “ That’s her! ”— 
The Electrical Review. 

A PRIMER OF LITERATURE. 
What is the literature of to-day? 
Fiction. 
How is fiction divided? 

Into historical novels and nature books. 
What is a historical novel ? 

One that shows no trace of history or of 

novelty. 
What is a nature book? 

A volume of misinformation about animals. 
Why are nature books popular just now? 

Because they are the fashion. 

Mention some recent nature books. 

“The Lions of the Lord,” “ Pigs in Clover,” 
“The Octopus,” “The Blue Goose” and 
“The Sea-Wolf.” 

What are the best selling books? 

Those which sell the best people. 
What is a magazine? 

A small body of literature entirely surrounded 

by advertisements. 
Why is a comic paper so called? 

Because it’s so funny that anybody buys it. 
What is a critic? 

A critic is a man who writes about the books 

he doesn't like. 
What is poetry? 

Lines of words ending with the same sound. 
What is a minor poet? 

A poet not yet twenty-one years of age. 
What is a major poet? 

There isn’t any. 

What is a publisher? 
A man who is blamed if a book doesn’t sell, 
and ignored if it does. 
What does a publisher mean by problem novels? 

All, except Kipling’s and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's. 

What makes a book a phenomenal success? 

Much bad, much pad, and much ad. 

—Metropolitan Magazine. 
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The Dominican Retreat 


[HAT wise men are not always wise 
is an old saying and has been shown 
again in our Government’s treatment of 
the case with Santo Domingo, but it has 
also been shown how quick and ready 
our Government is to correct its errors. 
Just as Seeretary Taft was quick to cor- 
rect the errors at Panama, and to admit 
that the citizens of that little republic 
had a just grievance, so the too hasty 
and unconstitutional action suddenly 
taken by which, in the form of an agree- 
ment or “protocol,” our Government 
was to assume control of the customs of 
the Santo Domingo ports and conduct a 
good part of its foreign relations without 
the consent of the Senate, has been ad- 
mitted and corrected. .A new treaty 
will be submitted to the Senate. 

It is of no use to ask who was to blame 
for the error of judgment. It belonged 
to the duties of the Department of State, 


assisted by the Department of Justice, to 
see to it that all the forms of law were 


observed. We could hardly have ex- 
pected such an error from so experienced 
a man as is Mr. Hay, and we know that 
he has been ill. Possibly the Department 
of State, and the President also, in their 
will to accomplish a desirable thing, and 
to favor the wishes of the President of 
the island, were too ready to assume au- 
thority under the award of an arbitration 
with Santo Domingo last year. But that 
award was far from meeting the scope 
of the late protocol, so called. It covered 
only a principal claim of our Government 
and it allowed us to take charge of the 
customs in four ports. It is under that 
agreement, and not under the proto- 
col, that we are now holding these ports, 
our Government having now declined to 
accept the first protocol, and requiring a 
treaty which will be submited to the 
Senate. 

While making no express acknowledg- 
ment of error, our Government has been 
quick to recognize and repair it. A Gov- 
ernment can be trusted that is quick to 
see its mistakes. The good will to do 
tight is of the first importance, and after 


that comes sound judgment as to method. 
The Senate of the United States must 
under the Constitution have its active 
part in all agreements with other nations, 
and it should be sensitive to any infrac- 
tion of its rights. The President is evi- 
dently equally desirous to keep within 
the limits of his own authority, and to 
recognize the full authority of the Sen- 
ate. He has no will to usurp the func- 
tions of the legislative or judicial depart- 
ments of our Government. Any asser- 
tions to the contrary are made by ir- 
responsible politicians or journalists, who 
do not seem to know the meaning of the 
word “ Czar,” which they so freely use. 

Now the question of doubt is, whether 
the Senate will do its part, will accept 
the President’s amende honorable, and 
will approve the new treaty. We cannot 
expect this if Mr. Teller is to be its 
spokesman. Since he went over to the 
Democrats it has been his aim to limit 
the power and influence of the United 
States abroad. It is his resolution which 
bound our Government not to seek any 
territorial expansion in Cuba, and we 
kept the unfortunate promise. He would 
prevent us from any action which may 
end in fuller control of Santo Domingo. 
But it is well to keep in mind what 
should be our ultimate policy as to the 
West India islands, and we should, in 
honest and fair ways, accept every oppor- 
tunity to increase our influence and con- 
trol. We trust that the new treaty will 
be soon formulated and ar proved. 


a 
The Railway Question 


THESE two passages in the President’s 
powerful address before the Union 
League at Philadelphia especially deserve 
to be borne in mind while we consider 
the subject of which he was speaking: 

“Neither this people nor any other free peo- 
ple will permanently tolerate the use of the 
vast power conferred by vast wealth, and espe- 
cially by wealth in its corporate form, without 
lodging somewhere in the Government the 
still higher power of seeing that this power, in 
addition to being used in the interest of the 
individual or individuals possessing it, is also 
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used for and not against the interests of the 
people as a whole.” 

“In some such body as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission there must be lodged in 
effective shape the power to see that every 
shipper who uses the railroads, and every man 
who owns or manages a railroad, shall on the 
one hand be given justice and on the other 
hand be required to do justice.” 


The first is truth, which the controlling 
officers of railway corporations will do 
well to accept, and by which they should 
be guided. The concentration of power, 
whether it be in our railway system or 
in great industrial combinations whose 
business is national in extent, inevitably 
will involve effective supervision by na- 
tional authority. So far as the railways 
are concerned, the power to enforce jus- 
tice in traffic dealings will be vested in 
some agency of the Government. Be- 
cause of injustice which railroad compa- 
nies permit or even encourage, the 
popular demand for effective official 
supervision and restraint is now irre- 
sistible or soon will be so. The people 
see plainly now the results of rate dis- 
crimination in the past; they also protest 
against similar discrimination, known 
and unknown, in the present. Mr. Roose- 
velt says it must be stopped. They agree 
with him and will assist him in stop- 
ping it. 

As to the methods proposed, there is 
room for an honest difference of opinion. 
The average of published freight rates in 
the United States is low. There is no 
popular demand for a reduction of it, 
altho there may be reasonable complaint 
against published rates in some parts of 
the country, where they have been raised 
much above the average by combination. 
In the published rates there is probably 
some unjustdiscrimination against places 
and some industries. But the power to 
fix and enforce a reasonable rate in place 
of a published rate found, after official 
inquiry, to be unreasonable—the power 
which the Commission seeks, and which 
pending bills would give to it—could not 
be exerted for the removal of the evils 
and abuses that are most intolerable. 

It is not the unreasonable published 
rate that the public protests against, but 
the unjust and dishonest and unlawful 
rate that is not published—the secret 
rebate, the discrimination by industrial 


road, side-track, private car, private 
terminal, or other device. To reach this 
there is needed something more than a 
grant of power to enforce a new pub- 
lished general rate in place of an unrea- 
sonable old one. 

What is needed now is power, vested 
in “ some such body as the Commission,” 
to ascertain where and how unlawful 
discrimination is practiced, and to bring 
to punishment those who are guilty of it. 
How can the facts be ascertained unless 
representatives of the Government are 
authorized to examine the traffic ac- 
counts ? 

There is now law enough against dis- 
crimination by rebate or otherwise, it is 
said by prominent railroad officers. 
The laws forbid it and provide punish- 
ment, it is true, but there is not law 
enough to detect it. And, as a rule, when 
instances have come to light, there has 
not been law enough to enforce the law. 
Has any corporation or officer, for exam- 
ple, been punished for the repeated dis- 
crimination admitted by Vice-President 
Paul Morton (in testimony) to have been 
practiced by the Atchi-on road? After 
those admissions was there or could there 
have been any effective official inquiry to 
ascertain whether the company and its 
officers were continuing to violate the 
law? 

Prominent railroad officers now say 
that the companies are ready and anxious 
to assist the President and to co-operate 
with him in stopping all rebates and dis- 
criminatory devices. One of them as- 
serted last week that “ every railroad man 
in the country is unalterably opposed to 
rebating.” Such assertions have been 
made in past years, but those who made 
them appear to have been misinformed. 
Here is the great Atchison company 
guilty, the Commission says in its report 
to Attorney-General Moody, of “flagrant, 
wilful and continuous violations of the 
law ” during the last five years. The evi- 
dence seems conclusive. During those 
years the freight traffic manager was 
William D. Biddle, and it is largely upon 
his testimony as to the ‘contracts or 
agreements made that the Commission’s 
case against the company, which will be 
taken into court, is based. He was re- 
sponsible for what was done. But it ap- 
pears to have been placed to his credit hv 
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the still greater Rock Island Company, 
which a few days ago induced him to 
leave the Atchisoi. and become its third 
Vice-President, in charge of all freight 
traffic, with a salary increased by $10,- 
000. Some railroad men should not be 
surprised if the public is inclined to think 
that their assertions are made, as the 
Atchison’s coal rates were certified to the 
Commission, with mental reservations. 
There are ten capitalists in the United 
States who could stop this rebating and 
other discrimination on the railroads if 
they should undertake to do it. Railway 
consolidation and community of interest 
have given them power enough if they 
would exercise it. They ought to see 
that such a use of their great influence 
would be for the good of all, for the 
benefit of their railway corporations and 
all legitimate railway interests, as well as 
for the advantage of the general public. 
It is one of the results of such consolida- 
tion as has taken place that ability to en- 
force justice on our railway system has 
thus been lodged in the hands of a few. 
If they fail to use their power as the peo- 
ple desire it to be used, they will be re- 


quired to submit to new legislative re- 


strictions. If they strive to thwart the 
purpose of the people and of the Presi- 
dent, and to make official restriction and 
regulation ineffective, they ~will only 
stimulate a general demand for a radical 
change of the conditions under which the 
railway business of the United States is 
now conducted. 


The Farmer’s Bond Servant 


THERE can be no question of the fact 
that many farmers’ wives are tenderly 
loved and generously provided for even 
when their husbands are poor, but we 
publish an article this week from an IIli- 
nois farmer’s wife which reveals the un- 
happy bondage of a very large class of 
women in this country. And her case is 
not so exceptional in the hardships she 
endures as it is in the fact that she has 
held out so long against the sacrifice of 
her higher and worthier aspirations. As 
a rule these unfortunate creatures yield 
to the inevitable during the earlier years 
of their marriage, not so often because 
they are in greedy sympathy with their 
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husbands’ niggardly ambitions, but in 
dull submission to them. In certain agri- 
cultural sections by far the larger per 
cent. of married women confined in in- 
sane asylums are farmers’ wives, and it 
is claimed by some people interested in 
statistics that more farmers have an op- 
portunity.to marry twice than any other 
class of men. The first wife often dies of 
exhaustion in her middle years, just when 
by her economy and sacrifice he is be- 
coming a man of substance. The second 
wife usually fares better—partly because 
she prudently avoids the errors of her 
predecessor, partly because there is no 
longer the same necessity for strenuous 
exertion, and chiefly because she marries 
the gnarled old man for substance, while 
the first woman married the handsome 
young man for love. 

This particular farmer’s wife arraigns 
her husband, first, for forcing her to 
work far beyond her strength at tasks 
that are unwomanly and distasteful to 
her ; second, for his penurious habits and 
fault-finding disposition, but chiefly for 
his lack of sympathy with her own finer 
sensibilities and ambitions. And the 
reader infers from the tone of her article 
that she is naturally, delicately incapable 
of taking up arms against her sea of 
troubles. Rather than contend, she has 
from time to time yielded every point at 
issue to her husband. Her tastes are lit- 
erary, her motto is “ Strive to excel,” 
and her great desire is to be well in- 
formed. She writes: “Ir reading mis- 
cellaneously I got glimpses now and then 
of the great poets and authors which 
aroused the greatest desire for a thor- 
ough persual of them all, but up till the 
present time I have not been permitted 
to satisfy this desire.” Now, “ it is not 
the knowing of things that counts, but 
it’s the knowing of things along the way 
you have to go,” said the canny Scotch- 
woman. And a knowledge of all the 
poets would not make this woman happy. 
If she had all the time and means she de- 
sires with which to study art and create 
literature she would still be miserable, 
for her husband would seem more and 
more repulsive with the refining of her 
senses, and no success could deliver her 
from the body of this death. She desires 
to improve her mind, but to what end? 
What shall it profit Eve to gain knowl- 
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edge of the whole world if she lose her 
own garden of Eden? 

And where does the fault lie? The 
man is the criminal, of course. No one 
can read this wife’s experience without 
regarding the husband as uniquely mean. 
There is an octopus greed in his charac- 
ter which is distinguishing. But by what 
process did he develop this homely, hon- 
est, shameless iniquity? Doubtless he al- 
ways had the instinct to harvest, hold 
and hide; but, in the beginning, he also 
had ideality, since he chose a mate not 
of his own kind, but of finer mold. Now, 
marriage is a psychic rather than a ma- 
terial relationship, and the reality of the 
union depends upon this basis. But be- 
ing married to him, this wife has let her- 
self down to be the shrinking mate of a 
mere digging, hoarding animal. He no 
longer sees her in that fair first perspec- 
tive which satisfied the highest and best 
in him, because she has become his bond- 
servant. She thought being true to her 
husband meant adapting herself to his 
will, but being true to one’s husband is 
a far more complex business. No 
woman ought to make a concession to 
a man which she would despise him for 
receiving. Itisnot a question of pre- 
serving her own self-respect, but it is the 
finer loyalty of holding the man up to a 
standard where he is lovable rather than 
repulsive. Men, not women, have been 
the lords of creation, and, left to their 
own devices, many of them (like this 
farmer-husband) carry this Scripture too 
far in its domestic application. If men 
really are greater than women, it is 
women who have made them so by call- 
ing forth their greater powers to the de- 
veloping of virtues rather than vices. 
And the failure of our farmer’s wife, 
therefore, is not in her capacity as 
mother, housekeeper, nor in her magni- 
ficent heroineship of the fields, but she 
has fallen short in the most beautiful 
obligation which a wife owes a husband, 
that of holding fast his finer qualities 
rather than humoring his weaknesses. 


Men are really lovable, even when they: 


are in the crude state, or they would not 
be able to persuade so many better beings 
to marry them. This woman’s husband 
is revolting now only because he has been 
allowed ¢o cultivate his gluttonous in- 
stinct for the marrow and fat of every- 


thing. Originally he was a man, or God 
would not have made him. 

But there is something, almost every- 
thing, to be said in defense of this ad- 
mirable wife’s mistake. When women 
marry it is their instinct to give all, just 
as it is a man’s instinct to demand all. 
There the trouble begins. The higher 
life of mind and spirit, upon which alone 
marriage can be based with confidence, is 
not a matter of instincts, but of ideality. 
This woman did not give all, but she has 
given what her husband demanded, and 
sadly kept the better part hidden in her 
own heart. The beauty of her in- 
numerable sacrifices is not to be denied. 
They have made martyrs of more women 
than all the other persecutions ‘in this 
world put together. But they rarely re- 
dound to the glory of any man who re- 
ceives them. And they do not make con- 
tented wives or intelligent husbands. 

But what is to be done about it? Peo- 
ple who are married do not, willfully, 
grow apart as these two have done. It is 
because they have lost their cue. Each 
has placed the accent upon the wrong 
syllable of life. He desires material 
things, she the finer ones of mind and 
spirit, and in their respective cravings 
they have lost these very things in one 
another. It is the spectacle of this wife’s 
bondage which makes women suffragists 
almost hysterical in their demands for 
equal rights. And while we have no ob- 
jection to women voting, suffrage will 
not solve this wife’s difficulty. If she 
cast a ballot in every election she would 
still be the bond servant of her husband. 
What we need is not books on Women 
and Economics so much as we need a 
treatise on Woman and Matrimonial 
Science. 

Take this particular instance: The 
woman would gain nothing by delib- 
erately opposing her husband. Even if 
she succeeded in carrying her point his 
sense of defeat and her consciousness of 
triumph would widen the breach which 
now exists between them. Women are 
so naturally helpless that the slightest 
pressure renders many of them treacher- 
ous. Thus we have the wives who love 
and make bills on the sly. But this wife 
belongs to another class altogether. And 
apparently her one hope is the recogni- 
tion of the following fact: All helpless 
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creatures are endowed with a peculiar 
nse, with the wit of timidity, the power 

f escape, and, after all, there is not so 
juch difference between being the lord 
creation and being mistress of the 
situation. The former may be an honor- 
ary relationship, but the latter is sure to 
afford practical results. Let her gently 
and firmly forget to “ water the horse ” 
until her outraged husband is forced to 
conclude that she is no longer to be 
trusted in this matter. Let her go on 
forgetting more and more until she has 
forgotten perfectly to do all those things 
she ought never to have wronged her 
husband by doing in the beginning. And 
let her cultivate that fortitude and sense 
of humor which will enable her to con- 
template his consequent indignation 
serenely. Lethertakea psychological view 
of the situation and remember that the 
wrath of such a man, like the shrieks of 
a spoiled child, is not tragic, but ridicu- 
lous. She should be very astute, very 
thorough about her forgetting, always 
ready to admit the failure and patient to 
repeat it. Let her ask a laborer in to do 
the truck patches and flower beds and 


blissfully leave her husband to settle the 


bill. And if he does not take a blissful 
view of the performance, let her be care- 
ful to remain sweetly silent. In the same 
way she should buy herself purple and 
fine linen, if he can afford the expense, 
and tell him where she made the bill. If 
he does not die of rage during the first 
six months he will come to love her as 
much as he would have loved a second 
wife after she had died of exhaustion. 
He will regard her with awe and super- 
stition, especially if she remembers to be 
innocently pleasant throughout the or- 
deal. The important thing is never to 
defend herself nor enter into explana- 
tions as to her conduct during this period 
of marital discipline. That would de- 
stroy the charm of mystery with which 
she would eventually envelop herself, and 
in any case her explanations would seem 
absurd to him. These are esoteric, femi- 
nine ways which the wife should keep 
from the husband as far as the East is 
from the West. As for learning how to 
write through the instruction of a cor- 
respondence school, this woman needs no 
such perfunctory teaching. Her veracity 
is already equal to the average novelist’s 
imagination. 


‘333 
The Indian School Blunder 


WE made it clear some weeks ago that 
a blunder was made when our Govern- 
ment made appropriations from the in- 
come of Indian trust funds for the sup- 
port of certain religious schools. That 
the denomination which mostly profited 
by the appropriation was Catholic has no 
bearing on the question, except as it may 
appear that the grant was made for the 
purpose of getting the votes of that 
Church. It seems clear enough that the 
President and the Indian Bureau now 
recognize that a blunder was made, and 
they wil! try to correct it as’ best they 
may. Who is responsible for it we may 
not know. The President in a communi- 
cation says that the appropriation seemed 
just, being made at the request of In- 
dians, not from any Congressional ap- 
propriation, but from their own funds; 
he also says that the request was referred 
to the Department of Justice, which re- 
ported that it was lawful. But he also 
welcomes a judicial decision, and urges 
the same legislation which we have 
urged, the assigning to the individual 
Indians their separate shares in the trust 
funds, so that each can expend his share 
as he pleases for such education as he 
chooses. Nevertheless we are not satis- 
fied that the Attorney-General’s decision 
was correct. It seems to us clear that the 
conditions for such a request were not 
properly met by the Indians, and that a 
real wrong was done, inasmuch as income 
belonging to the Indians as an entire 
tribe was given to a part of the tribe. It 
appears to us that the Indian Bureau was 
deceived in the matter of these applica- 
tions, and that some one, perhaps not the 
Indian Commissioner, was careless or 
negligent, perhaps culpably so because 
willing to stretch a point for political 
purposes in view of the approaching elec- 
tion. 

Quite suspiciously enlightening in the 
matter is the acknowledgment of Pro- 
fessor Scharf, a distinguished Catholic 
clergyman, that he called the attention of 
a Republican Senator to the fact that 
there were twenty close districts where 
Catholic votes might assure Republican 
success, if the present Government did 
not yield to the objections made by the 
A. P. A. to these appropriations, and that 
he would indicate the Catholics who 
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would control the vote. But there is now 
no A. P. A. to be feared. This opposition 
is not from that society, which no longer 
has any standing, but from the friends of 
the Indians generally. 

Our readers will ask us why it is that 
the Catholic managers were so anxious 
to get this money for their schools. The 
reason is this: When President Grant be- 
gan the policy of distributing the care of 
the Indians among the religious denom- 
inations, and as the appropriations for 
such schools increased, the Catholic 
Church asked for a very large share of 
this work. The appropriations were suf- 
ficient to carry on their schools, as they 
were able, under their system, to put in 
celibate brothers and sisters as teachers 
who did not require salaries. Thus every- 
thing .went swimmingly until Congress 
ceased to make appropriation. That 
threw the support of religious schools on 
the Churches; and here the Catholic 
Church is weak. The amount raised by 
it for either Indian or negro missions is 
painfully inadequate. The only chance 
to keep up their schools was to find some 
way to get it from the Government. It 


was clear that Congress would make no 
appropriations for this purpose; but there 
were Indian trust funds, which the Gov- 
ernment could use, under certain restric- 


tions, for education. For this the Cath- 
olic authorities asked, but at first quiet- 
ly, by petitions signed by a certain num- 
ber of the Indians, with no public council 
held, and no general discussion. The pe- 
titions ought to have been more careful- 
ly scrutinized, but election was approach- 
ing, and votes were wanted, and Pro- 
fessor Scharf and others urged it, and 
quite too easily the action asked was 
taken, and the votes came all right. Now 
we pretty much all see it was wrong, and 
Congress will straighten it out by making 
it easy for those Indians who want their 
money so spent to have it done without 
wrong to such Indians as do not want it. 

For this is clear, that Indians ought to 
be able to have their money applied for 
religious schools if they want to. There 
is the same call for religious schools 
among the Sioux as there is for a Baptist 
or a Methodist college or Catholic paro- 
chial schools in this State of New York. 
It seemed a just request, and it seemed 
quite fine to be able to do a fair thing, 
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and please the people and get in twenty 
districts at the same time. But it was 
shaving the mark a little too closely ; and 
now we have to pay for it in the general 
disapprobation of the attitude — taken. 
We doubt not there will be no more of it, 
and yet, under a division of the trust 
funds, the schools will still be supported, 
if the Indians want them enough to use 
their own money for the purpose. 


a 
Agricultural High Schools 


A sysTEm of agricultural high schools, 
in some of the States, is already reaching 
down to touch the primary grades. It 
had proved so difficult to introduce the 
underlying principles of farm work into 
our graded school system that leading 
agriculturists became discouraged and in 
several States they have undertaken to 
create a link between the common rural 
school and the agricultural college. 

Agricultural high schools were first 
devised in Minnesota. Those in North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Nebraska and else- 
where are copied closely after the 
former. The consolidated rural schools 
of Ohio, Massachusetts and _ some 
other States have been made to 
face in the same direction. These 
high schools are intended to take the 
farm boys and girls who have de- 
cided upon farm life and prepare them 
for the same with a sharp, short course 
of preparation. Most of the graduates 
will go from the school straight back to 
the farm, altho an increasing number will 
constantly be found moving forward to 
the agricultural college. 

As we find these high schools in Min- 
nesota, about one-third of the studies are 
academic in character, differing none at 
all from those of the common high 
schools; another third of the work is 
done with sciences that underlie agrti- 
culture, such as primary work in botany 
and entomology. It is understood that 
we mean work, not mere study. In IIli- 
nois—and there is a growing tendency 
elsewhere—there is a marked distinction 
made even in the common high school 
between studies that simply impart in- 
formation and those studies that consist 
in direct personal investigation. This 
distinction is sure to be made more gen- 
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eral in all of the States. The Department 
of Instruction has already announced 
that the New York curriculum will move 
in this direction. As this change takes 
place the Agricultural high school as a 
distinctive institution will be less needed. 
Meanwhile it lays special emphasis on 
that sort of work which may be defined 
as personal investigation. 

The other third of instruction in these 
schools takes hold of the practical affairs 
of farm life, indoors and out. This does 
not mean, in all cases, doing just what a 
farmer does, but it means learning a 
good deal about it. The pupil may not 
milk cows, but he will learn some very 
essential truths about milking, about 
stabling, and about cows—how to judge 
them, how to use them and how to feed 
them. We rely upon this training to 
create an industrial revolution, that will 
bring the art of milking, butter making 
and cheese making to its maximum. He 
will not run a plow perhaps, but he will 
learn a good deal about the methods and 
results of right plowing, as well as about 
the proper cultivation of land and crops. 
He will learn how to drain and how to 


irrigate. A good deal will be learned also 
about farm machinery, for it is intended 
that all these schools shall be placed in 
large areas of land—from five or ten 
acres upward—and a great deal of the 


studying done out of doors. There will 
be not only laboratories and shops, but 
an equipment of live stock. We must not 
get our conception of these schools from 
the ordinary high school. Domestic work 
will be included, especially sewing and 


cooking. Not of least importance will © 


be the study of plants and plant life, of 
trees and their relations to health and 
wealth. Entomology will be a vital 
study. 

We believe that about ten per cent. of 
these high school boys and girls will go 
forward to the agricultural college. The 
result is manifold. In the first place, the 
college is sure of its feeders, precisely as 
a State university has its feeders in the 
common academies and high schools. 
These students will not have to be taken 
at the outermost gate, and led through 
primary studies. They will come with 
not only a large preparation for higher 
studies, but with habits formed for in- 
vestigation. Their habits of relying on 
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books will never have been formed. The 
college will then be freed to become, what 
any college should be, a school for ad- 
vanced work. It will find among these 
pupils quite a percentage of those that 
can be trained into professional workers 
and teachers. All this while these ad- 
vanced workers will be in process of dif- 
ferentiation; some of them furnishing 
the country with foresters, others with 
farm engineers, while the majority re- 
turn to general farming. The relative 
numbers going forward to the agricul- 
tural college from high schools may be 
presumed to increase. With one such 
school in every congressional district, as 
in Georgia, education would be very 
largely industrialized and the supply of 
technical students soon be ample for all 
the wants of the State. Agriculture 
would be advanced both directly and in- 
directly, for this ten per cent. would soon 
furnish a much better class of teachers 
for the agricultural high schools, as well 
as editors for agricultural journals. 
They would find their way into those 
official positions pertaining to agriculture 
that are now filled by lawyers or pos- 
sibly by mere politicians. Says Professor 
Hays, of Minnesota: 

“Graduates trained in agricultural high 
schools will develop all over the State model 
farms and model rural homes. We rely upon 
them to become very influential in turning the 
tide backward from city life.” 


But much more important is it for 
them to meet the tide that has already set 
in and mold it to intelligent land culture. 


“ Our agricultural education is laying hold of 
the industrial life of country people, and is 
rapidly assisting country life to keep pace with 
city life.” 


The attendance at these schools is al- 
ready very large, and the interest mani- 
fested rises ¢0 enthusiasm. Taking the 
school at Winona Lake, Ind., for ex- 
ample, we find 92 boys enrolled at the 
first session, of whom the majority came 
from the city. The course of study cov- 
ers two years in the preparatory depart- 
ment and four in the academic depart- 
ment. It will cover agriculture, ele- 
mentary technology and the trades. The 
school at San Luis Obispo, Cal., was 
created in 1902. It trains in the arts and 
sciences which deal peculiarly with coun- 
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try life—“ the life of the home, the farm, 
the orchard, the dairy and the shop.” 
Agriculture, domestic science and me- 
chanics are thus combined. A farm of 
280 acres is associated with the school 
buildings. Students are admitted at the 
age of fifteen years and tuition is free. 
It will thus be seen that these schools 
do not differ very largely from those 
industrial schools which have been grow- 
ing up in Southern States, under private 
munificence. 

Interesting’ as this school evolution 
certainly is it must be borne in mind that 
specifically agricultural high schools are 
required only where the common school 
system cannot be so adjusted to indus- 
trialism and the agricultural college as 
to make a correlation. In some of the 
States this readjustment has gone on so 
slowly as to require an energetic protest 
in the form of agricultural schools, but 
in other States the need is lessening very 
rapidly. 

3s 
The importance of the 
Beef Trust decision lies 
mainly in a broadening 


The Beef Trust 
Decision 


of the scope of the Sherman act in its 
practical application to industrial com- 


binations. The beef companies’ business 
is held to be interstate commerce, and 
agreements made within a State, and 
affecting any of the several steps or 
stages of it—such as the buying of cattle 
or the sale of meat—are in restraint of 
such commerce. Some think that under 
this interpretation and application of the 
law, monopoly or attempted monopoly 
in the collection of crude oil from various 
States, in the refining of it and in the 
final sales could be successfully prose- 
cuted by the Government; also that the 
collection of raw materials for the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, and the sale of 
the finished product, if affected by com- 
bination agreement, would fall under the 
condemnation of the law, as thus defined. 
In considering the direct effect of the 
decision it should be remembered that the 
defendant companies have not been tried 
and found guilty. They have been for- 
bidden to do certain things declared to 
be unlawful. If now they do these 
things, it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to prosecute them. If they have 
done them since the injunction was 
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granted in Chicago, they should be prose- 
cuted. It is said that the Government 
has evidence showing repeated violation 
of the order issued by Judge Grosscup in 


1903. 
903 s 


Harvard and Yale are both 
complaining of deficits every 
year. With the elective sys- 
tem a multitude of additional teachers 
are required, with all the appliances for 
research, while at the same time the in- 
come of invested funds has fallen from 
seven to four per cent. The increase in 
the number of students does not meet the 
deficiency. Each of these universities 
needs two or three million dollars added 
to its endowment, and is compelled to 
ask for it. Rich Princeton is in the same 
trouble. But we hear no such complaint 
from Michigan or Wisconsin University, 
where the State Legislature is happy to 
pay the current bills, whatever they may 
be. That raises the question, which is 
the better way of supporting a great uni- 
versity, to make it a part of the ‘public 
school system or to be forced to depend 
on tuitions and the gifts of generous 
alumni and friends? The answer may 
not be clear, but it is settled that the 
State-supported university will be the 
prevailing one in the country, while the 
private university will be limited to one 
corner of our territory, and we are glad 
it is so. We would have free educa- 
tion, up to the highest limit, within the 
reach of every one who has the brains 
and the will to “— it. 


University 
Straits 


Congress is again likely to 
force upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture $200,000 which 
he does not want, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of Senator Lodge and a few others. 
At its inception the plan of supplying the 
seeds, slips, roots or cuttings of rare and 
valuable plants to each member of Con- 
gress for trial in his locality was not a 
bad idea, but for many years it has been 
merely a cheap way of conferring small 
favors. At first it was thought that use- 
ful data could be obtained from such ex- 
tensive and varied experimentation, and 
blanks were sent out with the seed for 
this purpose, but the reports received 
were valueless. Latterly there has been 
no attempt made to work up these data, 


Seeds and 
Grafts 
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and even the pretense of asking for it is 
allowed to lapse. Testing varieties is 
really a difficult branch of experimental 
science and most farmers have neither 
the training, the time nor the desire to do 
such work. There is an agricultural ex- 
periment station in each State established 
expressly for this purpose, and any 
farmer for the cost of a postal card can 
find out what will grow best in his local- 
ity. Nevertheless, common garden and 
flower seeds are still sown over the coun- 
try by the lavish and promiscuous hands 
of Congressmen, chiefly for the purpose 
of raising a crop of votes. Sometime we 
throw them in the waste basket, some- 
times we eat them, sometimes we give 
them away, sometimes we plant them— 
whichever way of disposing of them hap- 
pens to be the easiest at the time. The 
city member gets his quota just the same 
as the rest, altho after so many years of 
such experimenting it ought to be con- 
sidered settled that timothy and alfalfa 
cannot be grown in the streets of New 
York and Chicago, and probably this will 
be the case for many years yet. Of 


course these packages of seeds are handy 
for intercongressional trading stock, but 


jackknives would be better and, if we 
r member right, members are also fur- 
nished with these at public expense. We 
have no objection to a paternal Govern- 
ment; it is only that the Goverriment 
shows more than the ordinary paternal 
blindness in the selection of the most 
needed gifts. 


If President Eliot is the 
“first citizen” of the 
United States, it is large- 
ly due to the fact that he never talks 
without saying something. His latest 
utterance is an arraignment of football 
which will give inexpressible delight to 
all enemies of the game. He asserts that 
football is bad because it is based on the 
principles of war and not of sport; in 
other words, success in the game requires 
groups of men to attack the weakest op- 
ponent..in a series of assaults until he is 
put out of play. Moreover, the value of 
( 

t 


President Eliot 
on Football 


isabling a strong player is so conducive 
' victory that a premium is put upon 
striking him about the jaw and otherwise 
breaking the rules to maim him. Foot- 
ball therefore tends to brutality and is 
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just the reverse of fair play. This is all 
strictly true, and yet we confess that we 
do not expect his excellent sermon to 
have much present effect upon poor hu- 
man nature. Football cannot be changed 
much without being something else than 
football, and, to speak candidly, it is this 
very brutality, as it were, that gives it its 
popularity. Ruskin has said that war is 
the greatest of all games because the 
stake is death, and while the stake in 
football is not death, it is putting a man 
“hors de combat,” which is about the 
same thing. The vast majority of us 
still have enough atavistic tendencies in 
our naturesto enjoy witnessing a personal 
encounter between men, and personal 
encounter and this alone is the essence 
of football and the element that makes it 
the most popular “ spectacle” in Amer- 
ica. All we can now hope is to make the 
game more open, and thus reduce the 
temptation to disable the opposing play- 
ers. If it can be made a mimic and not 
a real war let it remain. 
Sd ' 

The Russian defense in Man- 
churia seems to be utterly 
breaking up. The political 
disturbances throughout the Empire are 
enough to make it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to carry on a successful war. Then, 
when it was desirable to get a comfort- 
able little victory so as to end the war 
decently, there came a defeat instead, 
and, worse than that, Generals Kuropat- 
kin and Gripenberg, his next in com- 
mand, quarreled, and Gripenberg re- 
signed, and now Kuropatkin sends in his 
resignation. And‘ we suspect it is not 
a baseless rumor that the Russian army 
is too large to be fed, now that the rich 
fields have been swept clear of grain. 
Really it looks as if Russia would have 
to swallow her pride and seek peace with 
no honor at all. We may accept as prob- 
able the rumor that it is to the United 
States that will be offered the honor of 
opening negotiations for peace. Being 
out of the jealousies we are in for the 
duty. But the United States cannot take 
a single step unless both Russia and 
Japan consent, and unless it is intimated 
to us that the terms which Japan will 
exact are not too severe. And yet, beaten 
in the East, far from her base, Russia 
will not cease to be a powerful military 


A Rumor 
of Peace 
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nation, at least wherever soldiers can go 
on land. 
& 

Liquor selling is a monopoly of the 
State in South Carolina. Anybody can 
get whisky who wants it. The State 
supplies dispensaries anywhere, and they 
are freely patronized. When the system 
was started it was said it would be a 
temperance measure to limit sales. But 
the sales, which began wtih two or three 
hundred thousand dollars, have grown to 
$3,374,786 last year, with a net profit to 
the State of $603,998, of which sum 
$304,339 was paid over to the school 
fund. Public vice was found an easy 
and profitable way to support public edu- 
cation. The more liquor sold the more 
money for schools, etc.; so that he is the 
best agent who develops the most trade. 
It is a bad business, but the Board of 
Control report themselves “very much 
gratified to report that the business of 
the dispensary has been conducted with 
harmony and success in all its depart- 
ments.” They do not state the number 
of resulting ene 


It is still a diplomatic mystery who the 
nations are to whom Secretary Hay 
seemed to refer in his now famous note 
which we publish this week, and which 
has been so satisfactorily replied to by 
nearly all the European Powers, each of 
which declares that it does not at all in- 
tend at the close of the war to extend its 
sphere of influence in China. It was a 
prudent, far-sighted act of Secretary 
Hay to send this circular communication, 
and in this case we do not hear that it 
was suggested by Germany. It is pos- 
sible that it will be effective to delay or 
prevent a proposed disruption of the Em- 
pire, and, from our interested point of 
view, the shutting « the open door. 


Among the other measures now being 
taken by the Russian Government in its 
own defense we suggest something 
should be done about the Neva. This 
unruly river has several times threatened 
to drown out the autocracy, and the at- 
tempts to quiet its waters by giving them 
an annual blessing have been very dan- 
gerous to the Romanoff dynasty. Peter 
the Great caught his death of cold while 
blessing the Neva in 1725, and in 1730 
Peter II died from the same fatal ex- 


posure. And now Nicholas II while en- 
gaged in the same Christian act of bless- 
ing these inimical waters narrowly es- 
caped being killed by grape shot accident- 
ally left in a gun which was accidentally 
pointed at him. 


We observe that in San Paolo, the 
most populous province in Southern 
Brazil, the Italian laborers on the coffee 
plantations are leaving and may come to 
this country, so that the planters are 
alarmed. Whether they are wanted: in 
our Southern States is not clear. It was 
in Texas, we believe, that before the elec- 
tion a Democratic organization voted 
that they wanted no votes from negroes 
or Italians. Possibly one trouble with 
the Italians not considered is that they 
may fraternize or even intermarry with 
the negroes. 

ed 

Hardly to be paralleled in diplomatic 
history is the conflict of official docu- 
ments as to the agreement with Tibet 
made by Col. Younghusband. He 
seems utterly to have ignored and dis- 
obeyed the Foreign Office in London, 
and to have taken his orders from Cal- 
cutta. Great Britain wants no more 
responsibilities, but India, ruled by 


Lord Curzon, is getting independent, 


and thinks it is head and not tail, and 
has the right to do the wagging. The 
publication of the correspondence will 
arouse a vast deal of discussion in 
England. 

& 

There is nothing small about Dr. Dow- 
ie’s ambitions. He is now arranging, he 
says, for the purchase of a million acres 
in Mexico, with a frontage on the sea 


of fifty miles, to start a Zionist State.. 


It will be an interesting experiment, but 
we recommend him to pray for good 
health, for the work requires time, and 
we doubt if his successors will have his 
ability. 

& 

It is far better that Arizona and New 
Mexico should be received as one State, 
but if they object we see no reason why 
we should hurry them. Of course they 
would prefer to have four Senators, and 
the country knows that two is all thev 
ought to have. If they will not hang 
together let them hang apart until they 
get bigger, or wiser, 
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Insurance 


Health Insurance 


THE experimental stage has by no 
means as yet been passed in so far as 
insurance against sickness in this coun- 
try is concerned. Some few life com- 
panies have now and then included in 
their policies insurance against acci- 
dents and certain forms of disease, but 
the list of exceptions has been so long 
that these insurance side lines have not 
been of any considerable importance. 
The combination of health and acci- 
dent insurance, at least during the past 
eight years, has been somewhat larger 
in volume, and the time has now come 
when the people generally know that 
it is possible to obtain indemnity for 
sickness. Health insurance, however, 
has not always proved remunerative to 
the companies writing it. The data 
that the companies have been accumu- 
lating as to sickness probabilities upon 
which reliance must be placed after the 
fashion of the reliance placed upon the 
mortality tables by life companies are 
now so complete that it is possible to 
construct a scientific basis of rates that 
shall be equitable alike to the insured 
and the insurer. The crude policy 
forms that had alphabetic use are now 
rapidly giving way before health con- 
tracts in which liberality is a pro- 
nounced feature as compared with 
those in use but a few years ago. 
Health insurance is necessarily an at- 
tractive proposition, and it is just a lit- 
tle singular that it lingered so long in 
receiving the attention it deserved. Its 
benefits are easily perceived, particu- 
larly by those who are familiar with 
the hardships not easily separable from 
prolonged illness and the enforced idle- 
ness that accompanies it. The objec- 
tions that attached themselves to 
health insurance policies as formerly 
issued have now been almost entirely 
eliminated, and the insuring public can 
obtain what it has long been claimed 
they desired—that is, policies that 
guarantee indemnity for all sorts of 
diseases. Some readjustment of rates 
will doubtless be made in the near fu- 
ture, but health insurance will present- 
ly take its place, if it has not already 


done so, as a recognized and very im- 
portant department of insurance. 


a 


Electrical Fires 


AccorDING to the recently published 
report of the electrical department of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
there were during the year 1904 twenty- 
six fires that were directly traceable to 
electricity. The total loss because of 
these electric fires was $16,770, as esti- 
mated by the board. The various causes 
of such fires are classified according to 
the list which follows: 

“Eleven fires were due to grounding of con- 
ductors against gas pipes, caused principally by 
deterioration of the insulation, 3 to short cir- 
cuiting of conductors, 2 to the use of bell cir- 
cuits on the electric light system, I to poor 
contact on knife switch, 2 to grounding of con- 
ductors, owing to dampness, 3 to heat from in- 
candescent lamps igniting inflammable mate- 
rial, 1 to overheated flatiron, 2 to short circuits 
on flexible cord, owing to improper use of this 
material, 1 to the ignition of a barrel of paint 
by sparks from generator. Of the total, 13 
were caused by defective condition of electric 
equipments that had not been reported to nor 
approved by the department, and of which, had 
inspection been made, approval would not have 
been given, owing to the defective manner in 
which the work had been installed. The total 
loss from this cause was $5,610. 


Js 


THoROUGH confidence may be placed 
in the new management of the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company. The 
increase of the capital to a half million 
dollars has strengthened the financial 
condition of the company. The new 
Board of Directors include such well 
known men as Charles H. Allen, Dumont 
Clarke, Samuel B. Clarke, Charles F. 
Cutler, George M. Hard, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, Elihu Root, Winthrop Rutherford, 
Thomas F. Ryan, William A. Street, 
David Thomson, Samuel P. Colt, E. B. 
Thomas, H. Ward Ford, James A. Par- 
ker, Charles E. Dickey, Valentine P. 
Snyder, Morgan J. O’Brien, and George 
G. Haven. The officers are: John Tat- 
lock, President; Charles H. Allen, Vice- 
President ; Theodore T. Johnson, Second 
Vice-President ; B. F. Ellsworth, Assist- 
ant Secretary, and S. T. Armstrong, 
Medical Director. 
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Financial 


American Railways 


Our railways are the subject of an in- 
teresting chapter in the new book of M. 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent 
French economist, on “The United 
States in the Twentieth Century,” (which 
we review elsewhere in this issue). In 
the beginning he points out that the in- 
fluence and importance of railways have 
been greater in new countries than in 
old ones. In the old, they began by col- 
lecting traffic already active, due to a pro- 
duction already intense, and have since 
enormously increased both production 
and traffic. In the new, “ they have cre- 
ated both the traffic and the production,” 
opening for settlement and cultivation 
lands which, without such aid, would not 
have been utilized. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
expresses the opinion “that without the 
railroads, three-quarters of the immense 
territory of the United States would still 
be almost a desert.” Describing the 
growth of our railway mileage, which 
since 1860 has at all times exceeded that 
of the whole of Europe, he remarks that 
variety of traffic and other conditions 
have stimulated the search for all pos- 
sible improvements. Free to make ex- 
periments, our railway managers, he 
adds, have devoted themselves to this 
work with remarkable success and have 
taken the initiative in new inventions 
from which the entire world has derived 
benefit. Much space is given to a study 
of our tonnage and rates, which: are com- 
pared with those of the French system. 
Our freight tonnage is five times that of 
France, altho we have only twice as many 
people as France contains. The average 
distance for which a ton is moved here is 
three times the distance in that country. 
Our charges (except for passengers) are 
much lower, the average in France being 
nearly twice as great. Explaining that 
our low rates are due in part to local 
conditions, the low cost of coal, and the 
large proportion of crude merchandise 
carried, M. Leroy-Beaulieu says “ it is 
only just to add that the skilful manage- 


ment of the transportation companies,. 


the ingenuity of the operators, the tech- 
nical improvements they have introduced 
and their commercial ability have highly 
contributed to reduce tariffs to the very 
low rates to which they have fallen.” 
Another cause has been “ the excellent 
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adaptation of the rolling stock to the re- 
quirements, and a perfect use of this 
equipment.” Comparisons with the 
French service show how economical has 
been our use of long cars of great capac- 
ity, permitting a large increase of ton- 
nage with even a decrease of train mile- 
age—‘a masterpiece of operation.” M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu finds that our companies 
make concessions to customers in times 
of depression, with the option of asking 
a little more when prosperity returns, 
The chapter is amply supplied with statis- 
tics, those relating to capital and earn- 
ings leading the author to say that our 
railway system is in very healthy finan- 
cial condition. His conclusion is that for 
models of railway management one 
should look “to American liberty, and 
not to sterile operation by the State.” 
No reference is made by him to the 
recent extraordinary consolidation of our 
railway interests, nor does he speak of 
the evils and abuses which have caused 
the popular demand for official regula- 
tion and led the President to insist upon 
an official supervision of rates in the in- 
terests of justice. Due credit should be 
given to the skill and vigor which have 
been exhibited in the construction, ex- 
pansion and management of our railway 
system, but any study of that system 
which overlooks the conditions that have 
raised the issue now so prominent at 
Washington is misleading and strangely 


incomplete. 
& 


TuHeE French steamship “La Cham- 
pagne” sailed from New York for 
Havre, last week, carrying $9,130,000 


in gold coin and gold bars. Only once 
has a more valuable shipment of gold 
from New York been made. 

....Lhe improvement in the condi- 
tion of business is shown by the Steel 
Corporation’s report for the last quar- 
ter of 1904, in which the net earnings 
were $21,458,000, against $51,473,000 
for the preceding three quarters. Un- 
filled orders at the end of the year were 
for 4,696,000 tons, against only 3,027,- 
000 on October Ist. 

... Dividends announced: 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Preferred, quarterly, 
14 per cent., payable February 15th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Common, semi-an- 
nual, 3 per cent., payable one-half March 18th 
and one-half June 17th. 
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Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 


TARIFF OF RATES: 


Americana Plan, <= «= $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (roomonly) 1.00 ‘* ‘* & up. 


TILLY HAYNES, 


Proprietor. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, 


If you appreciate a Cup of Good Tea, Try a Packet of our 
Celebrated 


GOGKATOO BLEND 


Golden Tipped India Ceylon 
TE 


From our Tea Gardens 
Direct to Consumer. 


This is the finest blend of Tea 
imported at the price. It is 
packed in sealed half-pound 
packets, which makes a very neat 
and attractive package. If you 
are accustomed to drink India or 
Ceylon Teas, give our Cockatoo 
Blend a Trial. We guarantee 
you will be more than pleased. 
In half-pound sealed packets. 


25c. 


A Sealed’ Half-Pound Packet. 
Remember we are Sole Importers of this Celebrated Brand 








For Particulars, Address Mr. C. W. B., Care of 
She 
Great American Tea Company, 


Sie33 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 








P. 0, Box No, 289, Tel, 2451 Cortlandt. 





(Established 1879.) 

“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 
Ask your physician about it. 
- Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet, 


roc. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. a St., Montreal, 





For over a hundred years have been universally 
recognized as the standard of excellence. 


Our catalogue—the 104th successive annual 
edition—is in every respect and without ex- 
ception the most complete, most reliable, and 
the most beautiful of American Garden An- 
nuals. 





WE HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


TWO GRAND: PRIZES 
At the St. Louis Exposition 


One for the collection of VEGETABLES grown from 
our Seeds and another for our collection of SEEDS. 











We are offering this year, the great 


Noroton Beauty Potato rrerintroducea. 


Full dcoertatien will be found in our catalogue, which 
will be mailed FREE. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., SEF2 GROWERS 
36 Cortlandt St., New York. 
103 years in the business, 
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Insurance Statements 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety, of which Edward W. Scott is President, 
in its thirtieth annual report, shows material 
progress. The society has gained in income, 
in assets, in premium receipts, in net surplus 
and in its reserve for policyholders. A larger 
amount was also paid to policyholders than 
during the year preceding the one covered by 
the present report. In no previous year in the 
history of the society have the returns to policy- 
holders been greater than during 1904. The 
assets of the society are now $8,037,404. At 
the beginning of last year the net assets figured 
$7,012,225, the income from which was $712,- 
423.66, exclusive of premiums, showing a re- 
markably high class of securities. The society's 
total income during the past year was $4,371,- 
721, or an increase of $166,640. A man whose 
income thus proportionately increased would 
feel that the wolf was being kept well away 
from the door. There are now 44,817 policies 
in force with the society, representing a grand 


total of $101,189,448. 


THE PH@G:NIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
Pant COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 


The fifty-fourth annual statement of the 
Phcenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., of which John M. Holcombe 
is President, shows assets of $18,472,276, which 
is an increase of a round million and a half of 


dollars. The surplus or additional guarantee 
over and above all computed and contingent 
liabilities is $801,588, which is an increase of 
about $100,000. The insurance now in force 
has grown to $80,494,884, which is an increase 
for the year of $5,351,149. According to Presi- 
dent Holcombe, of this company, the sole pur- 
pose of the existence of a mutual life insur- 
ance company is to pay the claims of its mem- 
bers. The statement of this company shows 
how well it has accomplished this purpose. 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The annual statement of the Germania Life 
Insurance Company, which was established in 
1860, shows total assets of $34,104,782, which 
is a gain of $1,628,667. The total income for 
1904 was $6,001,182, against $5,656,395 during 
the preceding year. The company’s disburse- 
ments during 1904 included $3,028,513 of death 
claims, matured endowments, annuities, divi- 
dends and surrenders. The guarantee and 
dividend funds on the legal standard of the 
State of New York are $4,744,717. The pay- 
ments to policyholders since organization have 


been $56,241,848. The paid-for insurance in. 


force is $104,360,435. Cornelius Doremus is 
President and Hubert Cillis is Vice-President 
of the Germania Life Insurance Company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
NT COMPANY OF NEWARK, 
The sixticth annual statement of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 





N. J., of which Frederick Frelinghuysen is 
President and Bloomfield J. Miller is Vice- 
President, shows total assets on January Ist 
of $91,840,745, with a surplus of $5,922,518. 
There were 155,009 policies in force on Jan- 
uary Ist of the current year, covering $363,- 
801,084 in total amount. That the Mutual 
Benefit had a good year is evident from the 
fact that the premium receipts show an in- 
crease over the previous year of $1,020,957; 
the total receipts increased $1,244,332, and the 
assets increased in par value $5,444,838. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, of which 
Richard A. McCurdy is President, in its latest 
report shows assets of over $440,000,000. The 
income of this great company during 1904 was 
$81,002,985, or $3,669,272 in excess of last year. 
From its organization in 1843 up to December 
3Ist, 1904, the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has paid to and accumulated for its policyhold- 
ers over one hundred and six millions of dol- 
lars. It is difficult for the ordinary person to 
comprehend the figures entering into this com- 
pany’s statement. They are so large. 


THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The fifty-fifth annual statement of the 
7Etna Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., of which Morgan G. Bulkeley is Presi- 
dent, shows assets of $73,696,178, which is an 
increase over last year of $5,628,316. The 
company had life insurance in force on Janu- 
ary I of $237,304,739. On the same date the 
accident insurance in force was $217,236,164. 
The company has paid to policyholders since 
organization the enormous sum of $145,918,- 
246. This company is the largest in the world 
writing life, accident, liability and health in- 
surance. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The sixty-seventh annual statement of the 
United States Branch of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Insurance Company makes a 
satisfactory showing. The total assets of the 
company are now $12,107,398, which is an in- 
crease of $50,480 as compared with the pre- 
vious calendar year. The surplus has now 
reached $5,068,891. Henry N. Eaton is the 
resident United States Manager. The Direc- 
tors in New York are Charles H. Marshall, 
chairman ; John Crosby Brown, James E. Puls- 
ford, John A. Stewart and Edmund D. Ran- 
dolph. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The fifty-seventh annual statement of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, of which Harry F. West 1s 
President, shows gross assets on January 1, 
1905, of $68,921,378, which is an increase 0 
$7,805,143 over last year’s figures. The total 
surplus is now $8,960,620, or $1,537,152 greater 
than last year. The new business of the year 
reached $80,386,199. The insurance outstand- 
ing at the close of business at the end of 1904 
was $342,676,444. 
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THE WESTERN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PITTSBURG, PA. 

The annual statement of the Western Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburg, Pa., shows total 
assets of $624,791 and a net surplus as to pol- 
icyholders of $342,449. The company was in- 
corporated in 1849. 

THE PHCGENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON. 

The annual statement of the United States 
Branch of the Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Limited, of London shows total admitted as- 
sets of $3,202,875, which is $223,964 greater 
than last year. The company’s total liabilities 
are $2,133,866, and the surplus is $1,069,008, 
which is an increase over last year’s figures of 
$209,717. 

THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COM- 
PANY. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, of which George F. Seward is President, 
in its financial statement dated December 31, 
1904, shows assets of $6,791,185, together with 
a net surplus of $1,686,230. The amount of 
all losses paid to the date of the company’s 
statement is $19,655,793. This company now 
issues a policy with certain new features that 
are more than usually attractive. 


THE DUTCHESS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The sixty-ninth annual statement of the 
Dutchess Insurance Company of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., of which L. H. Vail is President, 
shows total assets of $827,712, which is an in- 
crease of $53,591 on last year’s figures. The net 
surplus has been increased by $6,370, and is 
now $110,125. The increase in reinsurance re- 
serve is $44,359. This company has paid in 
losses since organization the sum of $4,546,590. 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The annual statement of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., shows 
present-day assets of $13,784,252, which is a 
gain over last year’s figures of $1,090,548. 
New insurance written during 1904 reached a 
total of $6,756,511, which represents a gain of 
$2,137,044. The surplus of the company was 
increased $197,194, and now stands with a 
total of $1,016,037. James W. Hull is Presi- 
dent of the company. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 

The annual statement of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mass., of which Mr. Benj. F. Stevens is 
President, shows gross assets on January 1, 
1905, of $38,324,422, an increase over last year 
of $2,540,412. The company’s income for pre- 
miums, ete., during 1904 was $7,047,170, or 
$532,510 in excess of last year. The company 
has a surplus of $3,686,126. 
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If one wants to gamble he had better go to Can- 
field’s than to Wall Street. The game is played 
fairer and he has a better chance. If one wishes 
to invest where he can get a good income and a 
good chance of increasing his principal, he will 
find no investment which has made a better record 
in the past and gives better promise for the future 
than some good copper security which is not in 
the hands of Wall Street gamblers. No kind of 
investment has done better in the way of income 
or of increasing the principal than copper invest- 
ments. 

We believe there is no copper investment open 
to the public to-day that offers on the whole so 
many advantages as the stock of the GHORGH A. 
TREADWELL MINING COMPANY. 

The Company has the largest property in one 
of the richest mining districts in the world—sev- 
eral times as large as that of its near neighbor, the 
United Verde. It has spent a million dollars in 
cold cash in the development and equipment of this 
property, and has uncovered ore bodies large enough 
to last longer than any of us will last and rich 
enough to pay dividends equal to the best dividends 
paid by the most successful copper producers of 
the country. It has just completed the first 250- 
ton unit of its smelting plant, and is now ready 
to take its place among the copper producers of 
the world. 

It is increasing its capital to meet the require- 
ments of its increased business, and offers its new 
stock for sale for that purpose .at attractive prices. 
The Company is still very moderately capitalized 
and carefully and conservatively managed. It does 
its business on a cash basis, keeps out of debt and 
pays its way as it goes. 

Many experienced and hard-headed investors be- 
lieve that it combines the minimum of risk and the 
maximum of security with the best dividend-earn- 
ing capacity, and an unequalled chance to increase 
the value of the principal invested. 

Particulars will be given and prices quoted on 
application. 


The George A. Treadwell Mining Co. 


27 William Street, New York. 





What Ils Daus’ Tip- Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for 
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DIVIDENDS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, February ist, 1905, 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
has te Co declared a quarterly Dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HAL ENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the 
Geasenr, aie February 15th, 1905. 

The transfer books will closeat 3 P. M. February 8th, and will 
reopen at 10 A. M. February 16th. 


CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND GOMPANY. 
New York, February ist, 1905. 


The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
has this day declared a semi-annual Dividend of THREE PER 

CENT. upon the COMMON STOCK of the ee payable one- 
half March 18th, 1905, and one-half June 17th, 1 

For the Dividend payable March isth, the ; books will 
close at 12noon, Marc a and will reopen March 20th, at 19 
A. M. For the Dividend mye ble June 17th, the transfer books wil] 
close at 12 noon, June 10th, and will reopen at 10 A. M., June 19th, 


CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 
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Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, - . MASSAGHUSETTS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
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New York and New Sener Agency, 253 peal 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, - - - General Agent 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNETICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEAR 


Loans upon Real Estate. . . 


STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
alg Pres’ t; JOHN ¢ C. aes 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t 
Prev Joan a. TH ORNE 


Cashier; MAURICE H. 'EWER, Ass’ t Cas 


The National Park Bank po New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
ay 4 Surplus, canseneee. 


h T, Moore, Stu e 8. 
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ward C aa 7 Rock Potts, August 
pieice, John Jacob 
Asto = . Hickok, George Srredentoe Vietor, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt aac Guggenbeim, ohn E. Borne, Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, Gilbert G. Thorne. 


VIRGINIA FARMS. 


Best on earth for the money. Free catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 
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FARM MORTGAGES in the Irrigated West. 
THe VAN KLEECK-BAacon INVESTMENT Co., Denver, Colo, 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 








HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1905, «© $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, « * - « 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « ~ + 3,300,623.03 
Massachusetts Laws sentens the policy holder. 
New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





Ww. B. Woure, D. Dattas Hany, 
Vice-President. Secretary and [reasurer, 


INCORPORATED 1849, 


WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Paid-up Cash Capital - « -* = $300,000.00 
Net Surplus as to Policy Holders, = $342,449.90 


Statement of January 1, 1905. 


JOHN B. JACKSON, 
sident. 


es 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest Due and Accrued 


$624, 791.81 
Unsettled Los: 
All other Liabilities.. 
Total Liabilities 
TING 


EXCEP 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. 
} Geni apital 


pare, | PRENTICE, Eastern General Agent, 
92 William Street, New York. 





Incorporated 1836. Re-Incorporated 1900. 


DUTCHESS INSURANCE C0. 


OF POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Sixty-ninth Annual Statement 
December 31, 1904. 


Cash Capital 

Unpaid Losses, December 31, 1904 ... 
Reserve for Reinsurance 

All other Liabilities 


ts. 4 


a 
110,125.47 
plbie 2! 

. $827,712.96 


.. $53,591.79 
a 359.51 
6,370. 52 


Net Surplus over all Liabilities.. 
Total Assets 


Increase in Assets aukaeainla 
Increase in Reinsurance Reserve. . 
Increase in Net Surplus........... 


Losses Paid since Organization, $4,546,599-3? 
L. H. Vail, President. J.J. Graham, Secretaty- 
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PHCENIX 


Assurance Company 


LIMITED 


Of London 


Statement of U. $. Branch December 31, 1904 
ASSETS. 


United States Bonds, - - 

State of Massachusetts Bonds, 

N.Y. City Bonds, - - 

City of Rochester Bonds, 

Railroad Bonds, - - 

Uncollected premiums, - - 
Cash on hand and in bank, - 
Allother assets, - - - - 


$292,350.00 
525,000.00 
457,310.00 
151,125.00 
1,187,202.50 
158.326.76 
395,587.37 
35:974-11 





Total admitted assets, - $3,202,875.74 
LIABILITIES. 


‘Outstanding Losses, - - - 
Unearned premiums, - -_ - 
All other liabilities, . © -« 


$219,659 00 
1,871,129.99 
43:977-95 


Total liabilities, - - - ~- $2,133,866.94 
Surplus, - - $1,069,008.80 








$3,202,875.74 
United States Branch: 


47 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 
$38,324,422.73 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, = 
Liabilities, ” - ~ 34,6338,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all a beans, 
ey policy has endorsed thereo: e cash surrender and paid 
tp insurance values to which the in A) is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
phiets, rates. 
the Company" 8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S.F, 4 F. Troll, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





and yalues for any age sent on sreamncans to 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Ltlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 





INSURE8 AGAIN8T MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
r MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in eve policy, on guaran- 
‘ed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Seinsttiene. 
¢.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ASSETS, 
WABILITIES, 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


Assets, $17,000,000 





JOHN TATLOCK, President. 
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Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published to day, illustrates the advantage of conservative yet 
up-to-date business methods. This is.one of the oldest insur- 
ance companies in the city, its incorporation having taken 

lace in 1852, It went through the Chicago fire in 1871, the 

oston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 1904, paying all its 
losses promptly and in full. Its gross assets amounting to 
$14.543.158, and the net surplus available for policy holders is 
$7,760,000, including the capital, $1,000,000. In the valuation of 
its rea] estate, stocks and bonds, on which the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 138; Chicago & North- 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; e Shore 
at 250, market 290, &c. Among the directors of the Continental 
are President Hen Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard A. 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N, Y.) Jan, 12, 1905. 











Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 
nity at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 
CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 





Fifty-Fourth Annual Statement 7 


—OF THE— 


PHOENIX MUTUAL Eftieanr 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
TANUARYWT 1, 19085. 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
— iA ms 212.530.69 Claims by Death ° was 
ums and Annuities ,, see» $8,212,530. Matured Endowments and Annuities......... 
Interest and Rents, .........0..22 ++ secesscceese 852,574.79 Dividends and Surrendered Values to Policy- 
olders 
Total paid Policy-holders 
Commissions and co 
Medical Examiners’ 


201,302.78 
pe 
1,431,016. 
Total sesesat cee» $4,065,105.48 see 
ASSETS ey $4,065, 105.48 
First Mortgages on Real Estate,... .......... $10,983,855.28 Reserve on Policies in force (at 4 per cent., 
Home Office Property : 265,000.00 ms) per cent. and 3 per cent.); nas hh $17 ,405,380.00 
Other Real Estate owned by the Company .. ~ 409,441.19 — by Death, papers complete. ...... aes 
Stocks and Bonds . eemncns | a ee ee, ee E> 1,471.0 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies...... . —1,282,162.45 air " 26,839.00 
Cash in Company’s Office 157.10 23,084.00 
Cash in Banks .... nie vececee oe $49,822.81 183,914.00 
Interest Accrued and Due 219,156.09 
259,934.48" ts 801,588.00 


oo ee 9 oe 
$18,472,276.00 $18,472,276.00 

Policies in Force 48,732 Increase for Year - $3,622 

Insurance in Force - - $80,494,884 Increase for Year - - $5,351,149 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President. 

WILLIAM A, MOORE, First Vice-President, GEORGE'S: MILLET Bupt of Agencies. 

ARCHIBALD A, WELCH, Second Vice-President. WINSLUW RUSSEL, Asst. Supt. of Agencies, 
WM. D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director 
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Fifty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Penn Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


t Assets, January 1, 1904, at book value $58,641,032 70 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 





$13,318,584 22 
__ 3,456,917 36 _ 16,775,501 58 


$75,416,534 28 


$3,161,732 75 

1,320,032 86 

980,462 26 

880,546 64 

$6,342,774 51 

$100,709 05 

398,536 25 

524,304 06 

1,821,268 90 

119,083 82 

dvertising, Printing and Supplies 97,643 48 
Ofice Furniture, Maintenance of Properties, etc. 145,556 79 9,549,876 86 
et Assets January 1, 1905 $65,866,657 42 


*In addition to the above abatements the Company allotted to deferred dividend policies 
K04,444.09, making the total apportionment of surplus during 1904, $1,474,990.73. 


dded to Reserve $6,176,744 00 


ASSETS: 


ity Loans, Railroad and other Bonds (Market value, $26,917,150.00) . $26,314,205 50 
Bank and other Stocks (Market value, $524,152.50) es 487,610 37 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, 1st Liens (Valuation, $58,000,000 24,528,104 02 
Premium Notes, secured by Policies, etc. (Reserve value, $2,500,000) 1,589,899 36 
Policy Loans (Reserve value, $8,000,000) 5:994,192 00 
oans on Bonds, Stocks, etc. (Market value, $6,400,000) 2,984,719 50 
Home Office, Boston Office and other Real Estate 3,042,105 24 
ash in Banks, Trust Companies, and on hand 925,821 43 
et Ledger Assets $65,866,657 42 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums , 1,797,712 96 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc 617,521 50 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 639,486 63 


$68,921,378 51 











$59,387,410 00 
341,095 36 
232,252 67 
$4,320,593 86 
4,640,026 62 
Total Surplus 8,960,620 48 
(mss Assets, as above $68,921,378 51 
New Business of the Year, 33,871 Policies for 80,386,199 00 
Insurance Outstanding December 31, 1904, 145,286 Policies for 342,676,444 00 








HARRY F. WEST, President. LINCOLN K. PASSMORE, 2nd Vice-President. 
NEORGE K. JOHNSON, Vice-President. WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY, Sec’y and Treas’r. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
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Life, Accident, Liability and Health 


Insurance. 


55th Annual Statement 


(Condensed) 


Aztna Lite 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


The Leading Insurance Company in New 
England, and the Largest in the World 
Writing Life, Accident, Liability 
and Health Insurance. 


Assets, January 3, 1905, ~- - - - $73,696,378 81 
Premium receiptsin 1904, - ~ - 42,868,922 77 
Interest and other receipts in 1904, - 3,062,633 99 
Total Receipts in 1904, - - - - 15,931,556 76 
Payments to Policy holders in 1904, 6,973,793 55 
Legal Reserve on Polictes, and 

64,845,752 16 


— - @° a ae: ee 
Special Reserve, in addition Re- 
setve above given, - - - 2,294,786 00 
Life Insurance issued, revived ant 
aid for in 1904, - - 28,856,967 00 
Life Insurance in force Jan. 3, 1905, - 237,304,739 00 
Accident Insurance in force Jan. 1, 
- 237,236,164 66 
Guarantee Fund in Excess of Re- 
quirements by Company’s 
wenmeeeG «tw tw te 
Guarantee Fund in Excess of 
Legal Requirements, . . 8,850,426 65 
PAID POLIGY HOLDERS $145,918,246.86 
* 


SINGE ORGANIZATION 


Great Gains in Business during 1904. 


Increase in Assets, - -  - $5,628,316 16 
Increase in Guarantee Fund 

overt Requirements, - 883,884 10 
Increase in PremiumIncome, 1,135,668 90 
Increase in Total Income, - 1,372,682 20 
Increase in Life Insurance 

Issued and Paid for, - 2,225,105 00 
Increase in Life Insurance in 

Force, - - - - - 14,001,862 00 
Increase in Accident Insur- 

ance in Force, - - - 8,618,926 66 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
MOWRY & PATTERSON, Managers, 46 Cedar St., New Yerk. 
HENRY M.ECHLIN, Gen’ 1 Agent,1170 Broadway,New York. 
W. C. WEBSTER, Gen’ 1 Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York. 


AGGIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT. 
mass. © FRENCH & STERLING, Managers Accident 
usine 
J.B. PITCHER, Manager Liability Business, 46 Cedar St., 
ew Yor 
J. B. ARNOLD, Menage r Eastern Railway Dep't Accident 
Business, Irving Building, New York. 


a st tes be oS 


6,555,640 65 








NeW Engtand jut 


Life Insurance Company, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mas 





Statement of Business for 1904, 





Ledger Assets, January 1, 1904 


RECEIPTS. 


Present value of Death Claims 
under Policies which became 
payable in Instalments in 1904 


67,808.00 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims 

Instalment Claims.......... 

Matured and Discounted En- 
dowments. . 

Cancelled and ‘urendered Poli- 
cies .. oe eoecccce 

Distribution of ‘Surpies. 


Total paid to Policy Holders... 

Amount paid for Commissions 
to Agents, Salaries, Medical 
Fees, Advertising, Printing, 
Stationery, Taxes, and all 
expenses at the Home Office 
and at Agencies 


$40,694,641.2 





Ledger Assets, January 1, 1905 
Market Value of Securities over 


Net Premiums in course of col- 
lection.. are 


Gross Assets January 1, 1905 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts 


standard 84 and 4 per cent.. $33,967,929.75 


Present Value of Future Instal- 

ments on Matured Policies... 
Balance of Distributions unpaid 
Death and Endowment Claims 


Death Losses reported awaiting 
proofs........-.- aon 
Premiums paid in advance. 


109,487.94 
263,123.90 


59,208.00 


205,787.00 
82,859.89 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-President 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary 


$3,686,126.2 


WM. B. TURNER, Ass’t 5¢ 
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Mass 


1 PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY — 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 





04, 


346 and 348 BROADWAY 


04,641, 


Epwarp W. Scott, President 








STRONG anp 
CONSERVATIVE 















INSURANCE IN FORCE 
a - = =  $100,000,000.00 





LIFE POLICIES 


8! ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ALL 
36,126. 


— 
—_— 





















For Particulars write the HOME OFFICE 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 7 
Fifty-ninth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1905 


38,248 Policies in force January 1, 1904, Amount at risk, . mere: 

6,362 Policies issued since January 1, 1904, Amount at risk, . . 15.458,485 5 
28 Policies restored during 1904, Amount at risk, ° 50,135 
Increased during 1904, - ° ‘ ° ° e ° 75 035° 
Additions made a oe 2 Jey 231,004” 

44,638 Policies, ‘ ‘ : a 2 > ° ° ° ‘ ° . $1 16,717,118 | 


POLICIES TERMINATED. ; 4 
3,541 . . . 7 : . . * . . 7 Amount at risk, 9,422,786 


41,097 Policies in force January 1, 1905, \ . ‘ . Amount at risk, . $17,294,338” 


RECEIPTS. “g 
Net assets January 1, 1904, . .- ¢ « © *& : $21,713,027 
Premiums received since January 1, 1904, -tieceina« « 4,078,879) 
Interest received since January 1, 1904, _ . ° ° . ° . . 942,100; 
Rents received since January 1, 1904, : . . ° ° . 127,1648 
Profit and Loss, . , ° ° ° 22,693, 
Supplemental Contracts and surrender values on re- insured ‘policies, ° . . : . 11,783: 


$26,895,65 b 





DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions, surrenders and instalment payments $1,692, 593.84 
Dividends . ‘. ; Fs : ° ° ° : . o | BEB 601.25 F 
$2, 203,99) 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, — and : 
all other expenditures .  . o*’ wt* $94,t7 
Total disbursements, . ° + $3,168,1734 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . $23,727,400m 


ASSETS. a 
Bonds and Stocks owned, , 3 ; é 3 . ‘ . ‘ : + $15,435,108) 
Loans on mortgage of Real am . . . : : . . + 3,502,098 
Loans on Policies, . ‘ ; i ‘ . ‘ : + 1,853,812 
Loans on Collateral, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° . . ‘ F 611,445 
Loans to Corporations, : . ‘ ‘ . ° . - ; ° . 180,750: 
Real Estate owned, . ° ‘ . . - 1,715,540 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, . ° . . . . . . 427579 


OTHER ASSETS. $23.727 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, . . . $294,990.86 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . ° ° ° . 904,371.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, _—— 38 
Deferred 374 638. 31 $663,856.69 a 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, ° . 132,771.34 a 

$531,085.35 $1,730y44 

Total gross assets, $25,457,080 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, ‘ F ° : . $22,688,551.00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, . ‘ ° 
Claims on supplemental contracts not yet due,. . 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, . 
Dividends left to accumulate 
Premiums paid in advance 
Unpaid bills 
$23,037,768.00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, ° . 132,216.00 
“Total Liabilities, $22,905, 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, . . . . ‘ oie $2,552,301 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secret 


New York Orrice, 220 Broapway, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, GeneRAL AGENTS. 
VNNNNANANAANANAAAALAANNTSRSRRSRSSSESSESESSESSSESSSSESSESEDSESS 








